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IRELAND. 

YF bat attempt upon Mr. Justice Lawson’s life, the trial 

of the persons accused of the Maamtrasna murder, the 
sillyaccusation brought against Sir Garnet WoLsELEY by the 
Freeman’s Journal, the Report of the Land Commissioners, 
and the revival of bickering in the House of Commons 
about the Kilmainham Treaty, have combined during the 
last few days to revive an interest in Irish affairs. It may 
seem at first sight unusual to rank a piece of spiteful 
newspaper tattle with one of the most hideous crimes on 
record, and with an apparent attempt to commit another 
crime, which, had it been completed, would have ranked 
among recent events only second in audacity and heinous- 
ness to the murder of Lord Freprericx Cavenpisu. But, 
in fact, the three things class themselves very well to- 
gether as evidences of the spirit prevailing in that part 
of the Irish people which devotees of Mr. Giapsrone 
expect to tame and conciliate with Arrears Bills and 
County Boards. However different it may be in degree 
and manner of manifestation, the idle malignity which 
seeks to charge a distinguished Irishman with an im- 
probable and unbecoming gasconade because he has just 
successfully commanded an English army is not so very 
far removed in kind from the darker and more desperate 
hatred which led to the Maamtrasna butchery, and to the 
attempt on the life of a judge who has simply done his 
duty. Superficial politicians may exclaim at the com- 
parison; men of sense will agree without much difficulty 
as to the resemblance. It is this spirit, in whatever 
form, darker or lighter, it may be manifested, with which 
English government of Ireland has to deal, and that 
government will be successful or unsuccessful accordingly 
as it recognizes or ignores the fact. Recently it has recog- 
nized it, and it is to be hoped, and from the course of the 
trial up to the present time believed, that the Maamtrasna 
murderers will be made to pay a signal penalty. But it is 
not so long since it ignored it completely. It is known that 
but for the orders which went forth last May establishing 
Dublin as a fool’s paradise by the grace of Mr. GLapstonz, 
Lord Freperick CavenpisH and Mr. Burke would have been 
as efficiently protected as Mr. Justice Lawson. The contrast 
is instructive enough, and fortunately it is one of improve- 
ment, not of change for the worse. Efficiently protected 
in person, and properly supported by the House of 
Commons in the matter of his dealings with Mr. Gray, 
Mr. Justice Lawson will, let it be hoped, leave a name 
which will be as much an example in history of the right 
way to deal with Ireland as that of Mr. Forster’s ill- 
fated successor will be an example of the wrong. 

The Report of the Land Commissioners is in itself in- 
structive, and the comments which have been made upon 
it are even more so. The Report does not disclose any- 
thing which was not already known in regard to the actual 
working of the Commission, but its figures have been used 
te show that the accusations brought against the Sub- 
Commissioners were unjust. The redactions made in the 
Civil Bill Courts (County Courts as they would be called 
in England) show, it seems, a larger average than those of 
the Commissioners. The inference is obvious, and, like 
many obvious inferences, absolutely and almost ludicrously 
misleading. A moment’s thought will show that only 
those tenants who were really-overrented—and no one who 
speaks with knowledge denies that there were and are 
such—would be likely to seek a tribunal which was pretty 
certain to decide fairly. Before the rebukes which the 


Commissioners administered to their too zealous subordi- 
nates by altering their decisions on appeal, every tenant 
whose hope of gain was stronger than his sense of a good 
case was sure to try his chance with the professors of the 
golden doctrines of “live and thrive,” and of the adjust- 
ment of rent, not to the capacities of the soil, but to the 
idiosyncrasy of the tenant. Thus, while the reduc- 
tions in the Civil Bill Courts are almost certainly 
genuine and deserved, those made by the Sub-Commis- 
sioners have been in many cases shown to be, and in 
other cases were in all probability, simply applications of 
a foregone conclusion. The really important point, how- 
ever, in connexion with the working of the Land Act is 
the question of official valuers, for the demand of further 
extension of the Arrears Act is too preposterous to be 
worth consideration at present. The tenants’ advocates 
in Ireland, and those English sympathizers who naively 
confess that the object of the Act was not to give justice, 
but to give content, to the farmers, are doing all they can 
to discredit this principle of Court valuation, though or 
because it is the only one which is either fair in itself or 
able to prevent the intolerable scandals of the earlier 
action of the Sub-Commissioners. The opponents of the 
Court valuer triumphantly point to cases in which he has 
set the rent higher than it was set by the persons em- 
ployed to value for the landlord himself, and they assume 
that this settles the question. It is sufficiently clear 
that it does nothing of the kind. The avowed pur- 
pose of the Act is to settle “fair’’ rents, and the ma- 
chinery which it provides for the settlement is different 
from that provided for the settlement of rents by agree- 
ment. It is always competent for a landlord, if he chooses, 
to make a gratuitous abatement on the rent fixed, but it is 
not competent for him to demand one penny more. 
Moreover there is an additional peculiarity in the case 
which is imported by the creation of the fifteen years’ 
tenure. During that time the property may change hands 
in many different ways, and it is clearly undesirable that 
a false value (under the true one) should be put on it by 
authority. The only logical complement of the Land Act 
would have been a general Government valuation every 
fifteen years, and it may be doubted whether this would 
have been more costly than the existing machinery. 
Bat, since it was not adopted, the appointment of Court 
valuers in the cases actually brought into dispute is 
the only substitute, unless the very unseemly spec- 
tacle of Sub-Commissioners’ reductions reversed on 
appeal is to be multiplied, or the Courts are to be com- 
pletely blocked, or else the Commissioners themselves 
are to shut their eyes and endorse everything, however 
extravagant, which their subordinates may have done. 
Perhaps the real objection to Court valuers is to be found 
in the admitted fact that they do not, like the Sub-Commis- 
sioners, value at a hand gallop or by process of divina- 
tion, such as the celebrated “ cheese-tasting.” It has been 
very well pointed out that undue or corrupt inclination 
on their part towards the landlord side is, to say the least, 
very improbable. “Stick to the nephew; he has most to 
‘* give,” says one of Miss AusTEn’s shrewdest characters ; 
and the principle of sticking to the nephew will certainly 
not, in present circumstances, make a valuer overcharge 
the tenant, or court the reputation of being a rent- 
raiser. 

The revival of Mr. GLApstone’s indignation about the 
Kilmainham Treaty is not important in itself, but it is not 
unimportant as exhibiting once more the peculiarities of 
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the statesman whom a great political party is content to 
accept as Dictator of England. There is, of course, no 
need for an inquiry into the fact of that notorious compact. 
It was proved, to the satisfaction of every one who was 
not pledged beforehand to be dissatisfied, by the statements 
of Mr. Forster and Captain O’Suea, by the admissions of 
Mr. Cuamperiaix, and by the events which these state- 
ments and omissions commented and explained. The 
number of persons who during the last few years have 
suffered various punishments, from hanging and penal 
servitude to the birch and fourteen days, on evidence no 
stronger in kind, and little stronger in degree, must 
form a considerable, if not exactly a goodly, proportion 
of the present inhabitants of Her Masesry’s prisons, 
But Mr. Gtavstoxe is pledged to the opinion that 
there was no Kilmainham Treaty, and accordingly any 
reference to it is sufficient to work him into a fary. 
Furies are inconvenient for most statesmen, bat they are 
less inconvenient for Mr. GLapstone than for any one else. 
The stories of hotheaded champions who have engaged 
themselves in desperate quarrels by a moment’s forgetful- 
ness are not likely to be illustrated in his case. He is a 
bold challenger, a reckless promiser. But when it comes 
to the critical point it is discovered that the challenge was 
given with a proviso, and the promise with a reservation. 
Nothing could be more noble than the recklessness with 
which Mr. Guiapsrone, taunted by a laugh from Mr. 
YorKE, agreed to an inquiry into the existence of the 
Kilmainham Treaty. But a very few minutes sufficed to 
show that the facilities which the Prive MivisTerR was so 
anxious to give were no facilities at all. By the next night 
a still more remarkable change had come upon Mr. 
Gtapstone’s valour. There was to be an inquiry into the 
existence of the Kilmainham Treaty; but that treaty was not 
tobe so much as named,even though Mr. Yorke had guarded 
its name with a profusion of hypothetical clauses. Mr. 
GapsToNE will have no inquiry, apparently, except one the 
terms of which prejudge the question to be inquired into. 
He will not fight unless his adversary consents to yield, 
rescue or no rescue, beforehand. The passionate fever of 
Tuesday passed into a remarkably aguish prudence on 
Wednesday. Except for its personal interest, the affair, 
as has been said, would hardly deserve notice; but, from 
the personal point of view, perhaps it does. It is not 
chivalrous, it can scarcely be called dignified ; but it is 
eminently characteristic. 


AFFAIRS IN EGYPT, 


S® STAFFORD NORTHCOTE was only 
J an obvious daty when he asked Mr. Giapstone how 
the cost of the troops occupying Egypt would be provided ; 
and Mr. GLApsTONE was quoting a not inapt precedent 
when he replied that a convention would be made with the 
Egyptian Government providing for the cost of a portion of 
it, just as a convention had been made with the Govern- 
ment of Louis XIII. for the cost of the English troops 
occupying France after Waterloo. The quotation of this 
precedent has, however, been pronounced inopportune, on 
the ground that it was calculated to wound French sus- 
ceptibilities. There is no help for this. If there is a 
precedent for anything, Parliament needs the benefit of 
it, and the precedent quoted by Mr. Grapstone was the 
only one to quote. What happened after Waterloo is, 
however, sometimes quoted for quite a different pur- 
pose. Napotron surrendered to the English; Arasi sur- 
rendered to the English; and why, it is asked, should 
not one rebel prisoner be treated by the English like 
the other? For a moment it seemed as if the leaders 
of the Opposition in the Commons were inclined to press 
this question, although it is entirely out of keeping with 
the policy pressed by Lord Satispury on Lord GranviLLe, 
that, above all things, the Kuepive must be supported. 
ARABI is not treated as NAPOLEON was treated, because he 
is charged with totally different offences, and he is handed 
over to the Government of his own country because the 
offences with which he is charged are in the main charges 
with which the Government of his country—if it is to be 
allowed to be a Government at all—is alone competent to 
deal. In the first place he is charged with rebellion, 
but that.is really a mere matter of form. His rebellion, 
viewed from the standpoint of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment, is of a highly technical and artificial character. 
He was finally dismissed from the Ministry of War, 


because he did not go on fighting the English after 
the forts of Alexandria were silenced. He was subse. 
quently declared a rebel, because he did go on fighting 
the English after the Kueptive had satisfied himself of 
their friendly intentions. Technically speaking, a com. 
mander is a rebel who persists in fighting after his 
sovereign has ordered him to discontinue the contest; but 
it is rebellion which the world may in some ‘cases be very 
willing to condone. Arazr is also being tried for with- 


-drawing his army under cover of a flag of truce. This, 


again, is a very technical charge. If it is contrary to 
recognized military law, which seems very doubtful, for a 
commander to shift the position of his troops while a flag 
of truce is flying, the offence was an offence against Eng- 
land, not against the Kuepive ; and the only way to bring 
it into the list of offences against the KuEDIVE is to treat 
it as an act of deceit to which an Egyptian general ought 
to have been superior, as being unworthy of a man 
occupying so great a post, and calculated to lower that 
high character for punctiliousness and honour which is 
traditional with the army of Egypt. 

Bat these charges are only the fringes of the accusations. 
against Arabi. He is also charged with having authorized 
the massacres of Alexandria, and with having commanded 
the burning of the European quarter. These, if he com- 
mitted them, were offences, and offences of the gravest 
kind, against the Government of his country. Murder 
and arson in Egypt are crimes which the Courts of the 
ruler of Egypt must try, or he ceases to be recognized as 
theruler. The KueEpive cannot at once be called on to 
indemnify foreigners for the loss they have sustained and 
be refused the right to try and punish those who may be 
proved to have subjected Egypt to a very heavy burden. 
The most that England could possibly ask was that the 
accused should have a fair trial, and should not, under 
cover of an assumed guilt on the charges of murder and 
arson, be really executed for the crime of a very technical 
rebellion. In point of fact, the English Government has 
gone to the extremest length to which it could go with- 
out publicly insulting the Kuerpive in making the de- 
mand for a fair trial. Into the general question whether 
ARABI ought to have been surrendered for trial to the 
Egyptian Government Mr. GiapstoNnE very properly re- 
fused to enter. He could not discuss the point during 
Arabl’s trial without seeming to be unfair to Arabi. If 
he had spoken out he must have said that Arabi was 
surrendered to take his trial for murder and arson because 
the English Government had prima facie evidence justi- 
fying it in believing that he might, if fairly tried, be found 
guilty of these crimes. If Mr. Guapstone had said this 
he would have been immediately accused of dictating to 
the Egyptian Court what England expected its decision to 
be. The English Government would have become the 
real prosecutor, and it would have been thought to have 
been discredited if it had not succeeded in making good 
the charges it was pressing. Sir Srarrorp Norrucore at 
once recognized the justice of Mr. GLapsToNe’s argument, 
and whatever object he could have had in view in asso- 
ciating himself with those of his supporters who were 
pressing for a general discussion of Arapi and his trial 
must have been attained by the answer he received from the 
Prime Minister. He had drawn from Mr. GuapsTone an 
explanation that AraBI was being tried on charges very 
different from, and much graver than, accusations of having 
fought too little here and too much there, or of not having 
uniformly conducted himself as a soldier and a gentleman. 


The Egyptian Government has addressed a communica- 
tion to the English and French Governments in which it 
does not put an end to the Control, for that is entirely 
beyond its power, but lays before the two powers its reasons. 
for thinking that it would be desirable that the Joint 
Control should in present circumstances be brought to an 
end. Nothing that the Egyptian Government may say as 
to the Control is likely to affect France. England alone 
can say that it is expedient and just that the Control 
should cease; expedient because one nation can manage 
Egypt better than two, and just, because France, having 
pledged itself to exact the fulfilment of the conditions 
it had laid down for the good government of Egypt, 
would not exact the fulfilment of anything, and told its 
Admiral to steam away when real business began. It is 
difficult to see that anything is due from Kngland to 
France in the matter of the Control; but it is undoubtedly 
wise not to remind France in too irritating a way that 
it has recently played in Egypt a very shabby part for a 
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Great Power. If anything can be done to smooth matters 
and give the French a harmless compensation for losing 
their share of the Control, so much the better. As to the 
bondholders, they have everything to gain by the disap- 
ce of the Control ; and they might view the termina- 
tion of the Commission of the Public Debt with perfect 
equanimity so long as they get in exchange something so 
very much better as the guarantee of England that there 
shall be in Egypt a Government which will do justice, main- 
tain order, and pay its debts. Every day a sad necessity 
impels the English Government farther and further in the 
direction of giving this guarantee. Some one or other is 
always pushing iton, Mr. Forster proclaims that it would 
be monstrous if the great and earnest men at the head of 
affairs did not take the splendid opportunity which now 
presents itself of putting down the slave trade in the 
Soudan Darfour and other wild places somewhere south of 
Egypt. As Mr. Forster truly says, the Kuepive would 
romise to put down the slave trade or anything else if 
Hogland wished it. It would be cheaper and less trouble- 
some than giving an Egyptian decoration if the Kurpive 
had merely to put his name to a piece of paper order- 
ing the slave trade to cease within specified degrees of 
latitude. He could do no more to redeem his promise 
than if he undertook to make the winter snow melt on 
Mont Blanc. It is only England that could both keep 
him to his promise and help him to fulfil it. Probably by 
the expenditure of many millions sterling and the sacrifice 
of innumerable lives we could, if we chose, put down the 
slave trade from Khartoum to the Equator, and our 
suppression of the slave trade would last exactly as long 
as we went on squandering money and men. Some- 
thing may no doubt be done hereafter to limit, if not 
suppress, the slave trade through English influence 
in Egypt. But there is no splendid opportunity of doing 
it now except by annexing Egypt. Before laying down 
what a pees and powerful native Government in Egypt 
shall do to oblige us, we must first call this Government 
into being. Whatever we now make the Kuepive under- 
take which he is powerless to execute we bind ourselves to 
‘enable him to do. We are the guarantors of our humble, 
if admirable, friend, and we have already much on our 
shoulders when we present him to the world as sure to 
prove, under our guidance, the true fountain of justice, 
the ready protector of the stranger, and the most punctual 
of debtors. 


THREATENED MINISTERIAL MEASURES. 


HE Ministerial measures which are to be accelerated 

by the aid of the new gagging Rule will scarcely com- 
pensate old-fashioned Liberals for the abolition of freedom 
of debate. Even with the power of silencing the minority, 
Mr..Guapstoye cannot satisfy in a single Session the 
thirty urgent wants which he accused his predecessors of 
neglecting. Lord Hartincron’s list, though the details 
were not given, is perhaps shorter; while Mr. CuamBer- 
Latn’s schemes, which are to be added to the legislative 
business of his department, would, as he once intimated, 
amount almost to a revolution. All these objects will be 
promoted by the first Rule of Procedure under the official 
interpretation which will evidently be applied to the words 
as soon as the present SpeakER has retired. Some years ago 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN told his constituents that the order in 
which changes were to be effected mattered little ; and he 
then thought that the selection of the abolition of the 
Charch as the first subject of attack would probably be 
convenient; but Mr. GiapsTonE apparently intends to 
leave the most mischievous of all destructive measures to 
be accomplished by a successor. In the meantime Mr. 
Hersert Guapstone is from time to time employed to re- 
mind eager Radicals that disestablishment is, in the judg- 
ment of the Prime Minister, an open question. Since the 
accession of the present Government public attention has 
been directed to other subjects, and the admirers of plebis- 
citesand enemiesof Parliamentary government significantly 
assert that Disestablishment is not included in the mandate 
which the constituencies are supposed to have addressed 
to the actual House of Commons. For the same reason the 
House of Lords enjoys a respite from suppression only inter- 
rupted by occasional votes of censure. Mr. THompson, who 
is a kind of serious Mr. Lasoucuert, lately expressed the 
opinion that, if Mr. GuapsTong had been armed in time with 
his present veto on discussion, the whole batch of Radical 


innovations, including the abolition of the Church, might 
have been completed before the next general election ; 
but an English member who generally voted with the 
extreme section of Land Leaguers is naturally impatient 
and sanguine. 

The principal business of next Session has now been in- 
formally announced. The extension of household suffrage 
to the counties will for sufficient reasons be postponed to 
the eve of the general election, and probably to the 
Session of 1885. Mr. Guapsrone, indeed, once pro- 
pounded the wonderful doctrine that the constitutional 
daration of every Parliament must be one year shorter 
than the term which might from time to time be fixed by 
law; but the doctrine, though it may have been sound 
when Lord BEeaconsFIELD was in office, will not be allowed 
to control the policy of his virtuous critic and successor. 
Future Parliaments may be more reckless than the present ; 
but it would be impossible to increase the devotion of the 
majority to its leader. If any member of the party dis- 
plays, like poor Mr. Mactiver, a desire of independent 
action, a hint by the Minister to the Caucus is instantly 
followed by significant threats; and sometimes, as in 
Mr. Mactiver’s case, the intended mutineer is compelled 
to advertise his recantation by a speech as well as by a 
vote. The Ministerial herd will be glad to postpone as 
long as possible the suicidal operation of redistributing 
seats. Even the Caucuses will in many cases dislike the 
necessary reorganization by which they must adapt them- 
selves to new-fangled constituencies. Two of the Minis- 
terial Bills will provide for the abolition of the ancient 
system of rural government in England and for the 
destruction of the Corporation of London. The late 
Government, against its will, proposed a measure for 
the establishment of County Boards, which were to 
consist in part of justices representing the Petty Ses- 
sions districts, with the addition of members elected by 
the Boards of Guardians. The Bill was introduced in 
redemption of a promise which had been extorted from 
Sir Srarrorp Norrucore by a threatened revolt of his 
county supporters at the instigation of the tenant-farmers. 
The Bill was in some respects injudiciously framed ; and 
the tenant-farmers, apparently satisfied with the deference 
of the Government to their wishes, ceased from that 
time to take any farther interest in the question, Lord 
‘BEACONSFIELD’s habitual and blameable indifference to do- 
mestic legislation probably accounts for the grave mistake 
which his Government committed in allowing the Bill to 
drop. There is little doubt that the present Ministers will 
found their system on household suffrage, with the effect of 
disfranchising, for municipal put , the real contributors 
to the rates. Mr. GLapsToNnE has more than once 
relief from local taxation, on the ground that the ulti- 
mate benefit would accrue to landowners, whom he of 
course regards as enemies or outlaws. When the issue 
relates, not to pecuniary burdens, but to the distri- 
bution of administrative power, the claims of a class 
which will be denounced as aristocratic and privileged 
will be summarily disregarded. Even if, according to the 
precedent of Poor Law administration, justices or repre- 
sentatives elected by landowners are included in the 


| County Board, they will, as at Boards of Guardians, form 


a permanent and helpless minority. The new governing 
bodies will assuredly not be more thrifty than their pre- 
decessors. It is not impossible that they may be more 
ambitious. It must be admitted that there is a plausible 
reason for restricting to elected bodies the assessment 
and expenditure of taxation. The justices are the true 
representatives of the ratepayers; but they are un- 
doubtedly appointed by the Crown, and they form toa 
certain extent a local oligarchy. The whole amount of 
county rates under the control of the present or future 
authorities is insignificant, inasmuch as the greater part of 
the county expenditure is already appropriated by law. 
Perhaps the elected Boards will justify their own existence 
by largely increasing the taxation. 

The abolition of the Corporation of London has often 
been proposed ; but no scheme for supplying its place has 
met with general approval. The City government is one 
of the happy accidents which is not the less valuable 
because it could not have been deliberately contrived. 
The splendour and the hospitality of the Lord Mayor 
have for two or three generations been. dissociated 
from political power, while they are associated with a 
model local administration. The Corporation would not 
have been assailed if it had not been rich, and yet its 
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revenues, distributed over the whole of London, will give 
mo perceptible relief to taxpayers. The City possesses 
the income of a duke, and it does more good than the 
most liberal of private capitalists or proprietors. It is 
about to be plundered solely because it excites cupidity 
and envy. The pretence that its dignity will be in- 
creased by the extension of its territory is equivalent 
‘to the assertion that the multiplication of shareholders 
ina joint-stock company without increase of assets would 
be a benefit to the original proprietors. The citizens who last 
week attended the Guildhall dinner must have heard with 
‘indignant surprise the fulsome adulation which was ad- 
dressed by a Lorp Mayor, who may perhaps be the last of 
his ancient dynasty, to the destined destroyer of the Corpo- 
ration, Henry VIIL. and his Vicar-General were not unaccus- 
tomed to similar effusions of loyalty from compliant Abbots. 
‘The orator might have remembered that the Minister com- 
mands the confidence of but a small minority of the consti- 
tuency, and that his hostile projects have scarcely a sup- 
porter in the City. There is no reason to believe that the 
municipal administration of London will be in the smallest 
degree improved by the creation of a great and dangerous 
democratic municipality. Only the most extreme French 
Republicans support the demand for a Mayor of Paris who 
‘would preside over a community half as large as that 
of London. The English Ministers propose with a light 
heart to give a Lord Mayor, who may be a formidable 
demagogue, authority over a miscellaneous population of 
four millions. 


Of the third great measure which has been announced it 
is difficult to speak with the calmness which befits political 
discussion. The apparent motives for Mr. GLapstone’s 
latest offer to the Irish members are as questionable as the 
concession of local Home Rule will be probably ruinous. 
The unjust steward never made so reckless an offer for his 
own benefit of the rights of his employers; and in the present 
case the anti-English faction will certainly not receive the 
Liberal Government in its Parliamentary habitations. It 
would seem that in every Irish county a detachment of the 
Home Rule League or the Land League is to be invested with 
the power of taxing and governing the local community. 
Mr. Gtapstone cannot be ignorant that the Irish Boards 
of Guardians have lately, in concert with the Land League, 
been guilty of the grossest malversation and injustice. 
They have contributed out of the rates to the maintenance 
of wrongdoers and assassins, while they have withheld 
relief from offenders against the popular agrarian code. 
The County Boards will be centres of disloyalty and sedi- 
tion, and the Minister is probably mistaken if he hopes 
that they will promote the return of members who will 
give him a factious support. The system of grand juries 
and presentment sessions is not faultless, but the adminis- 
tration of local business has not been regulated by political 
interests, and a certain power has remained in the hands of 
the only part of the community which loyally upholds the 
English connexion, Mr. Guapsrone’s resolute incapacity 
to recognize the actual state of social and political facts 
perhaps accounts in some degree for his determination 
to strengthen his party at the cost of indefinite risk 
to the unity of the kingdom. A statesman who could 
expatiate on the supposed improvement of Ireland with- 
out reference to the revived efficacy of the criminal law 
is capable of believing that the main want of Ire- 


land is that of additional facilities for seditious organi-° 


zation. As the proposal was made with the immediate 
object of buying the Home Rule vote, it is difficult to 
judge whether its purport and tendency were taken into 
serious consideration. Mr. GLapstone, indeed, said that 
there were few measures in which he took so strong a 
personal interest ; but his convictions are so rapidly formed 
that his enthusiasm may perhaps have dated from the 
newspaper announcement of the intention of Mr. ParneLn 
br his followers to oppose the first Resolution on Pro- 
ure. 


LIBERALS IN COUNCIL. 


ob ve days when the Cotston speeches were an important 

event of the political year seem long past, though in 
reality itis but recently that they have been superseded, or, 
rather, that numberless competitors have come to share 
their interest with them, and thus have diverted public 
attention. Atany time an autumn Session would have de- 


prived them of most of their attraction. But when they 
chiefly flourished an out of Parliament speech by a states. 
man of rank was a rare thing, and the statesman of rank 
was expected to have something to say. Now there isa 
congress or @ club to be opened, or an association to be 
started, or something of the kind to be done every 
week or two, and statesmen of rank, or not of rank, have 
more opportunities of speaking than they have things to 
say. But perhaps no stronger evidence of the decadence 
of the Coston anniversary as a political occasion could have 
been given than that the Government should consider 
itself sufficiently represented by Mr. CamppeLL BANNERMAN, 
The most sanguine Bristol Liberal could not have expected 
eloquence or information from such a spokesman, so that 
even the most sanguine Bristol Liberal cannot have been 
disappointed. It is, however, fair to Mr. CamppeEL 
BanNeRMAN to admit that there was nothing for him to say, 
even if he had been gifted with the faculty of saying it. 
A different disability rested on Lord Epmonp Firzmavrice, 
who, having no official restraints, and having some power 
of speech, was able to express his own opinions on Ireland, 
Egypt, the Opposition, and other matters. Unfortunately, 
the opinions of Lord Epmonp Fitzmaurice, though un- 
doubtedly the opinions of a young man of talent, can- 
not be said to be representative of anything but them- 
selves. The country, and even the Bristol Liberals, though 
politely glad to hear what Lord Epmonp Firzmavrice 
thinks, would much rather hear what Mr. GtapsTone is 
going to do, and that is a satisfaction which certainly 
was not granted to it at cr by means of the Coxston 
banquet. 


On Thursday Liberal speakers of more importance than 
Mr. Campsett Bannerman met to illuminate the public, to 
celebrate the founding of a Liberal Club, and to solemnly 
receive Lord Dersy into the fold. It has always been 
customary, when it was possible, to engage a distinguished 
convert on the occasion of great acts of political and other 
faith. Sometimes he has to poke the faggots of his former 
companions in iniquity ; sometimes merely to give counsel 
as to the best means of converting others. Neither func- 
tion is, it might be thought, agreeable, at least for men of 
a nice and scrupulous honour ; but the second is less pain- 
ful than the first, and it was the second which fell to Lord 
Derey. The principal recommendation which he could give 
to the new Club was to point out that the lamentable 
mishap of last season at the Reform could not happen 
there—a reminder which also came, with more propriety 
and point, from Lord Hartineron. Lord Hartineton him- 
self did not put the matter quite so broadly as Lord Dersy ; 
but he expatiated on the number of excellent Liberals who 
were diverted from the true faith by the superior attrac- 
tions of Conservative clubs. This may possibly be the fact ; 
but, if it be, it cannot be said to speak very highly for the 
vigour of these Liberals’ Liberalism. Lord Dersy and 
Lord Harrineton, however—the model specimen of a Liberal 
who is a Liberal by a singular kind of choice, and the 
model specimen of a Liberal who is a Liberal because 
Liberalism is in the entail—were not the only lights in this 
galaxy gallery of politicians. Lord Nortusroox presided, 
and gave an excellent ante-natal history of the Club. Mr. 
Artuor G. Symonps, whose fault it is not if his name is 
scarcely known, informed the metropolis generally that 
the object of the new institution was to introduce to it 
Liberals of a sturdier type—such, for instance, as Mr. 
Artaur G. Symonps. Sir Harcourt lightened up 
the meeting with several jokes at the expense of Mr. 
Gorst, Sir Wittiam Harr Dyke, and other persons, and 
vouchsafed a definition of Liberalism, which is in these 
days not unwelcome. The differentia of the Liberal 
party is, it seems, that it has confidence in its leaders. 
Farther, Sir Witt1am Harcourt, on the authority 
of the other side, defined a Cancus as that wherein two or 
three are gathered together—a definition the adoption of 
which speaks much for Sir Witt1am Harcourt’s piety and 
good taste. But it does not agree with a story told of his 
colleague Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, who is said to have asserted 
that one man might make a Caucus if he was unanimous, 
and who certainly has carried out his principle more than 
once. Mr. Errineton spoke for the Irish people, and it is 
very interesting to those who happen to know something 
about Ireland to observe Mr. Exrincton’s confidence that 
the Irish people accept him for spokesman. Sir JouN 
Luszock was present, but did not apparently speak. This 
was unlucky, for his explanation of his own conduct— 
which has notoriously illustrated that perfect union of his 
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y on which Sir WituiaM Harcourt and Lord Dersy 
were so copious—would have been instructive. Sir 
Henry James made the rather surprising statement, which 
will please Mr. Lasoucuere, that the Liberal party 
was doing its utmost to defeat, not merely Toryism, 
but Democracy. Mr. Fow.er was good enough to confess 
that Liberals had to learn from Conservatives i the 
art of exerting social influence, a confession which in a 
certain way reminds one of the story of the college 
tutor who took a living because, in his own words, 
« These young fellows are gentlemen, and I’m not; and 
“ they know it, and I can’t manage them.” Mr. Bryce 
and Lord Monson, Mr. Herpert Gtapsrone and Mr. 
TroroLp Rogers, followed suit, and finally the Club was 
established under the special presidency, if not the special 
invocation, of the Prive with a library, to be 
called the Gladstone Library, and with Mr. Herperr 
for first librarian. The Home Secretary had 
ingenuously confessed that the Liberal party had no prin- 
ciples except devotion to Mr. Giapsrong, and the Club is 
accordingly founded with In hoc signo for motio. 


It is impossible that things should go more smoothly 
and pleasingly than at this meeting, and it was most 
reasonable that it should be so. There is provision for 
everybody in the National Liberal Club. The London 
Liberals will pay a little more than the provincial Liberals ; 
but they will have the inestimable advantage, as Mr. 
Symonps informs them, of being inoculated with sturdiness, 
which is certainly cheap at two pounds extra per annum. 
The provincial Liberals will have their railway fares to 
pay; but the sense of doing good to the London Liberals, 
and sturdying their ricketty constitutions, ought fully to 
compensate them for that. Both will have a Gladstone 
Library, with a real GLapsrone for librarian, with probably 
acomplete set of Mr. Giapsrone’s works (except Church 
and State), and possibly with a bust in a niche for public 
and private worship. ‘Those valuable persons who are at 
present Tories because the Tories have nice clubs and know 
how to exercise social influence will return to the fold. 
Lord Dersy will probably lecture on general political con- 
sistency, and Sir Wiuiam Harcovurr may find time to 
show how a man should be and always have been devoted 
to Mr. Guapstone. The moderate Liberal will come to 
hear Sir Henry James put down Democracy, and the im- 
moderate Liberal will appear when Mr. Arruur G. Symonps 
can spare time from his invaluable duties to come up and 
instract the Club in sturdy Liberalism. Lord Harrinaron 
_has frankly given the members to understand that he has 
not taken, and does not intend to take, any trouble about 
the matter, but that in his opinion life is not worth living 
without a club. Nothing can be more harmonious in the 
present, nothing more promising in the future, and very 
probably, or rather certainly, a National Conservative 
Club will be got up next week. But when the old- 
fashioned, and comparatively impartial, politician looks at 
the addresses delivered on the occasion, he cannot help 
seeing that a very singular change for the worse has 
passed over English politics, at least in one political 
party. Here are, with few exceptions, the whole body of 
conspicuous Liberal leaders gathered together. They 
have got a great object in hand, and they talk freely 
about it. But when the inquisitive reader examines what 
they have got to say, he finds perhaps the most remarkable 
collection of political standards that were ever turned out 
on review. By the confession of the only person who at- 
tempts to detine Liberalism (that is, the creed of the 
Club), it is devotion to its leaders, the exact cri- 
terion of the lowest class of American politician. What 
the earnest Liberal seeks to know, according to these 
noblemen and gentlemen, is not “Are my leaders doing 
“ the right thing for England?” but “ Have they got a 
“ comfortable Club for me when I have to go to town?” 
The Club, says one speaker, will be so useful for “ com- 
“ munications ” ; in other words, for perfecting the Caucus 
system, and passing the word throughout the party. A 
party with no general creed, except that Mr. Giapstonz is 
a capital leader to “run”; with no individual beliefs, 
except that it is pleasant to bask in the sun of social in- 
fluence, and to have a Club to go and hob-nob in; with no 
idea of political action, except the perfecting of communi- 
cations—that is what the Liberal party has shown itself 
to be at the Westminster Palace Hotel. It is very odd; 
it must be uncommonly puzzling to the ghosts of ancient 
Liberals ; but, at least, nobody can accuse the picture of 
being overdrawn or falsely drawn. For the drawers are 


the acknowledged chiefs of a party which, by their avowal, 
exists only as having confidence in them, and which is 
therefore bound to accept their words. 


THE FRENCH MINISTRY AND THE 
ECCLESIASTICAL BUDGET. 


7? France Ministers may propose, but the disposing is 
done by the Chamber. In the declaration read last 

week the Cabinet “respectfally prayed the Chamber to 

“‘ dismiss from its immediate discussions questions likely 

“to interfere with that general agreement of minds and 

‘“* wills which it is so important to establish in the Repub- 

“ican party.’ The moment that the Deputies got to 
work they took up the question which of all others excites. 
most discord—the Ecclesiastical Budget. The Government 

at once showed how much truth there was in their protest 

that they had no wish to live from hand to mouth. M. 

Ductexc apparently supposes that this is a kind of exist- 

ence which commonplace Cabinets lead of their own free 
will, and that in asking the Chamber to give him the sup- 

port of a solid and durable majority, he was giving proof 
of a heroic and exceptional ambition. But a Minister who 
warns the Chamber against raising debates which tend to 
divide the Republican party, and then when, in spite of 
this warning, such a debate is raised, lets it run its course 

without an attempt at either interference or guidance, 
neither deserves nor is likely to get a majority. He is like 
the King of Israel who disguised himself and entered into 
the battle, and he will be fortunate if a bow drawn 
at a venture is not found sufficient to overthrow him. 
In the debate on the stipends of the clergy a Government 
that wanted to trim judiciously had a good brief. They 
could say—indeed the Minisrer of the Inrertor did say— 
that asa Committee of the Chamber was still considering 
the larger question whether the Concordat should be re- 
tained or abolished, the proper thing to do was to vote the 
Ecclesiastical Budget for the year without making any 
changes in it. Before the time comes round for voting it 
again the Chamber will have had an opportunity of saying 
precisely what relations it wishes to exist for the future 
between the Church and the State. With a debate of this 
magnitude in prospect any discussion of the sums voted. 
for particular ecclesiastical objects would be a mere waste 
of time. But, though the Minister of the Inrerior did say 
something of this kind at the beginning of the sitting, no- 
member of the Government attempted to answer M. Rocur 
or to anticipate M. Anprizux. M. Rocue did not oppose 
the payment of the clergy altogether; he took the far 
less reasonable line of insisting that they should be paid 
badly. ‘The ground on which he based this demand was, 
that as the Church is the enemy of the established order of 
things, she is very much too rich. Supposing this to be true, 
it is an obvious mistake to pay heranything. Every farthing 
that goes to the maintenance ofa public enemy is something 
worse than money wasted. If there is to be an Ecclesias- 
tical Budget at all, it must be voted on one of two theories. 
Either the State is paying the clergy in money instead of 
leaving the Church to pay them out of the produce of her 
lands, or it is paying them in return for services rendered. 

M. Rocue certainly does not take the former view; he- 
regards the clergy as so many officials whom the State 
may employ or not as it pleases. Consequently they come 
under the commonplace rule that what is worth doing at 
all is worth doing well. The clergy will not love the Re-. 
public the better because it cuts down their incomes. 
M. Rocuz and his friends put their logic in their pockets 
in order to gratify their spite. As they cannot obtain the 
complete suppression of the Ecclesiastical Budget, they 
will at least make it as small as they can. M. Rocuz’s 
speech was excellently suited to the purpose he had in 

view. He attacked the Deputies on their economical side. 

The Church was made to appear as wealthy as in the days 
before the Revolution, by the easy process of taking all 

the churches and parsonages at an imaginary valuation, 

and throwing in all the contributions to religious objects 
voluntarily made by religious people. The Government 

ought to have put up a Minister to follow M. Rocue. If 

at that point they had said plainly that they would stand 
by the Estimates, the eccentric divisions which followed. 
two days later might have been avoided, and they would. 
not have heen driven to begin their Parliamentary life by. 

persuading the Chamber to undo what it had just done. 

Instead of this, they left the defence of the Concordat to 
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the Bishop of Ancrrs, and so encouraged the Chamber in 
the belief that it might deal with the Budget as it liked. 
M. Rocur’s speech did not prevert the ecclesiastical 
estimates from being considered in detail; but it disposed 
the Chamber to listen to him when, on Monday, he pro- 
posed to cut down the salary of the Archbishop of Paris 
from 1,800l. to 6001. In one sense the ground was badly 
chosen, for against Cardinal Guiserr himself even 
M. Rocue could find nothing to say. But he made an 
‘attack upon the Archbishop of Campray, which did just as 
well; and, on a division, his amendment was carried by 
238 votes against 226. The Cabinet were at last startled, 
and the Minister of the Interior reminded the Chamber 
that, so long as the Concordat exists, it imposes on the 
Government obligations which it cannot honourably dis- 
regard. The moment that the Ministry showed that they 
had a mind of their own upon the subject the Chamber 
- ‘was once more willing to be led by them. M. Rocue 
ge out, with a great parade of reason, that it would 
ridiculous to go on giving the Archbishop of ALGrers 
8ool, when they had just reduced the pay of a much 
greater Archbishop to 600]. But the Chamber wanted to 
make its peace with the Government ; and, in order to do 
this, it was quite ready to make itself ridiculous. It voted 
the Archbishop of Axarers his full salary, and refused to 
make any change in the salaries of any of the other 
bishops, The Archbishop of Paris was thus left the 
_ Solitary victim of the economical zeal with which M. Rocuz 
had in the first instance fired the Chamber. He did not 
long continue to enjoy this distinction. An innocent de- 
mand was sent up to the Presipent that the whole of 
the Estimates, as amended at the instance of M. Rocus,. 
should be put to the vote. The Extreme Left protested 
that the reduced votes were already carried, but M. Brisson 
held that all that had been determined was the form in 
which the question should be put to the Chamber. Accord- 
ingly, a division was taken on the whole list of episcopal 
salaries, with 6ool, set down in it as the pay of the Arch- 
bishop of Paris, and by 244 votes against 240 it was 
rejected. The original proposals of the Committee were 
thus revived, and the Chamber had only.the choice of 
accepting or rejecting them as a whole. 


In themselves these votes and counter-votes are of small 
importance. But they are significant as indicating the 
materials with which M. Ducterc has to govern, and the 
feebleness he shows in dealing with them. There can be no. 
better evidence, for example, of the impracticable character 
of the majority calling itself Ministerial than the reception 
they gave to M. Anprigux. The ex-Prefect of Police did 
but say what the Minister of the Inrerior ought to have 
said. The doctrine he preached was simply that in dealing 

with the Church the Tegislature ought to take account. 
of the fact that many Frenchmen and the majority of 

Frenchwomen are still Catholics, and that it is not the 

business of statesmen to widen the gulf between them and 
those who are not Catholics. It is true M. ANpDRIEUx’s. 
antecedents make his conversion to moderate views a little 
unexpected ; but the reasons he assigned for the change at 
least deserved a serious answer. fore conciliation can 
be regarded as a word to be excluded from French politics, 
' those who wish so to treat it ought to explain in what 
fashion they intend to govern a country embracing so 
large a diversity of opinion and prejudices. Possibly if 
the preacher of conciliation had been a Cabinet Minister, 
the Chamber would have been more willing to listen to 
him. But then, in order to make the sermon effective, the 

Government must have been prepared to resign office in 

the event of their advice being disregarded. Whether 

such a threat would bring the Chamber to its senses is, of 
course, uncertain; but the experiment would have been 
worth trying. It would be a serious thing to upset 

M. ; for,'to all appearances nothing would then 

be left to M. Grévy but either to send for M. Gamperra 

or to ask the Senate to vote a dissolution. Neither of 
these alternatives is at all agreeable in the Chamber, and 
rather than be reduced to choose between them, it is at 
least possible that the Deputies would support the Govern- 
ment. ‘The difficulty’ that a French Minister has to 
overcome is the want of any habit or tradition of such 
support. The votes of the Left seem to be governed by 
no principle whatever. Thus, the salary of the Arch- 
bishop of Paris is said to have been reduced because 

Mgr. Frerre. had thrown in an impradent remark, and 

because the Chamber wished to show that it had not been 

taken in by M, Anpgizux. The only way in which a 


Ministry,can bring these singularly irregular forces into 
something like order is by making the party discipline 
more rigorous. A Government which announced a polic 
of conciliation, and declared beforehand that it would 
hold office on no other terms, would be so great a novelty 
that it might find an equally novel support from the 
Chamber of Deputies. 


THE NEW RULES, 


oo the Cléture was carried the discussion of the 

New Rules has moved on slowly but continuously, 
The points to be disposed of are small, and to the general 
public uninteresting. Scarcely any general principle is 
involved, and it requires much knowledge of both the pro- 
cedure and the customs of the Honse to understand either 
the dangers apprehended or the remedies proposed. Apart, 
however, from the intricacies of the points at issue, there 
are some conclusions which may be drawn as to the 
general character of the debates. In the first place the 
majority of the speakers are evidently speaking with 
real knowledge of the subject they are handling. They 
understand the meaning of a phrase and appreciate 
the significance of even a single word. The dangers 
they apprehend are obviously real dangers, and the 
remedies they pro are always well imtended and 
often adequate. Then, again, it is plaim that when 
the majority of those who speak are conversant with 
the matters they are discussing, debate im the House 
of Commons is of great and immediate practical utility, 
Where a resolation is framed im too strong # way or in 
too bald a way, discussion limits its operation and 
fills im its outline. Then, again, both the Government 
and the Opposition deserve the praise which is due to men 
who listen to reason on the one hand, or only urge what is 
reasonable on the other. The Government has. displayed 
none of the aizs of infallible wisdom which it has often 
loved te display. It has really atvended to what its critics 
said. kt has dene much mocre-tham make concessions. It 
has owned that i has been taught things it did not know, 
and made to see things it had. overlooked. The Resolutions 
as. they appear after discussion.are Resolutions of which the 
framers-of the New Rules never dreamed. 'T'o reproach the 
Government with not having drawn the Rules in the shape 
in whieh they have been finally adepted is to reproach men 
for not having had the wisdom which nothing: but dis- 
cussion could gixe.. The Opposition, on the other hand, 
has approached the discussion. of these subordinate rules 
in the best possible spirit.. It took its defeat on the 
Cléture with composure and dignity, and disdained to 
adopt the arts of petty warfare when a party eontest was 
altogether out of place. Ib candidly recognized that it 
was teaching a Ministry which. was willing to learn. There 
was really no party action at all. Conservatives. went into 
one lobby or another as they thought best, and supported 
the amendmentsiof Liberals. or snuffed out the amend- 
ments of Conservatives, with pleasing impartiality. Even 
Lord RanpoLrm CHURCHILL. appeazs to have worked him- 
self into a state of buoyant good humour, and he and Mr. 
GLADSTONE are the best of friends, and interchange the 
compliments of a mild and sportive pleasantry. 

The object of the Second Resolution is to stop the abuse 
of motions for adjournment made during question time. 
Every one recognized that the power of making such 
motions had been abused, and that it was necessary to 
limit it. Bat it did not follow that it was always mischie- 
vous. On the contrary, it has been found on some 
occasions.to be the only means which the Opposition could 
take to call attention to an important Ministerial statement 
on which comment must be immediate to be useful. The 
power is abused when a member gets an answer to a ques- 
tion and is not satisfied with the. answer. He has 
only to get up, state that he will end with moving 
the adjournment of the House, and ramble on with 
his pet grievance or hobby as long as he pleases. 
Every one who with him or disagrees with 
him may follow, and a whole night may be spent in 
discussing a question of which the mass of the House 
knows nothing, and which it had no reason to suppose 
would come before it. To stop the vagaries of an indi- 
vidual animated by pique or desirous to obstruct is per- 
fectly legitimate; but to condemn the leaders of the 
Opposition to silence when they have just heard something 
from the Government which is important in itself, and 
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nires immediate notice, is altogether undesirable. There 
are occasions when it is a matter of national interest that 
the Government should be at once exposed to the criti- 
cism it challenges. Mr. Guapstone recognized the dif- 
ference in the propriety of the motion according 
to the occasion on which it is made and the quarter 
from which it comes. He therefore accepted an 
Amendment by which motions for adjournment are per- 
mitted during question time when, in the first place, the 
member making the motion proposes to discuss a definite 
matter of urgent public importance; and, secondly, when 
this member is supported by forty members rising in their 
place. But the Rule also contemplated the case of a 
member who knew that he could not otherwise make the 
motion, but requested the leave of the House to make it. 
When leave is asked for it is generally given, as a member 
js supposed to be on his honour not to abuse the confi- 
dence of the House by asking for leave when he has no 
round for his appeal. But the leave of the House means 
technically the leave of the whole House, and the dissent 
of any single member is fatal to the application. Indi- 
viduals might thus be silenced when the vast majority 
thought they ought to be heard. Mr. Guapstons, finding 
it to be the view of the House generally that leave should 
not be refused merely because one person denied it, 
accepted an Amendment by which the granting of the 
leave of the House may be settled by a division, but it 
is to be assumed without a division unless ten members 
rising in their places demand that a division shall take 


lace, 

, The Third Rule deals with motions for adjournment 
generally, and guards against two evils—general discussion 
on the motion, and a series of motions from the same 
quarter. It was passed with little difficulty, and its first 
part was put inte operation on the following evening. 
‘The Fourth Resolution gave the power to the Speaker or 
Chairman to avoid a division unless twenty members 
rising in their places demanded it, and this was adopted 
with a proviso preventing a conflict with preceding Rules, 
and with another proviso giving members not actually in 
the House two minutes to come in. The Fifth Resolation 
gives the Speaker or the Chairman power to silence an 
individual member who is guilty of being very irrelevant 
or very tedious ; and the novel powers given in these two 
Resolutions woke up once more the question so frequently 
and so hotly discussed, whether the Chairman deserved to 
be put on an equality with the Speaker. Once more it 
was examined how Chairmen had behaved in the past, and 
how they were likely to behave in the fature. Mr. Grap- 
stone began by declaring that the experience of Sir 
Witt1am Hart Dyke was contrary to that of every other 
Whip of whom Mr. Grapstone had heard. Mr. Raikes, 
on his part, did not so much explain what Sir Winuiaw 
Harr Dyxe had said as flatly contradict it. He asserted 
that when he was the Chairman of a Conservative 
Government he had never been exposed to any pressure 
on the part of any member of the Government. Subse- 
quently Sir Wittiam Hart Dyke himself attended, unsaid 
all he had said, and boldly explained that when he 
described the relations which actually existed between 
himself and Mr. Ratxes, all he meant was to describe the 
relations that may possibly obtain in some unforeseen time 
between a possible Chairman and a possible Whip. No 
retractation could have been handsomer or more complete. 
But if the past position of Chairmen was thus settled the 
future was not; and Mr. Grapstoxe acknowledged that 
the diseussion had convinced him that some change must 
be made in the position of a Chairman. At present he is 
not elected by the House; he is merely invited by the Prime 
Minister to take the Chair on the first occasion that arises, 
and immediately it is understood that he is always to take 
the Chair, and that his salary is to begin to run. If he is 
to be put on an equality with the Speaker it seems natural 
that he should be appointed in something of the same way. 
He will, of course, be recommended by the Government ; 
bat he will be recommended on the distinct ground that 
he is a person in whose impartiality the House may have 
complete confidence. This is, no doubt, a change for the 
better; and every step by which the Government puts 
itself in harmony with the whole House, and not only with 
its immediate supporters, is a step in the right direction. 


THE AMERICAN ELECTIONS. 


A some of the Democratic triumphs in the 
American elections may be attributed to special and 
local causes, there is no doubt that the result of the contest 
implies a deliberate censure on the Republican party. 
The “ spoils” system, as it is called, was invented by a 
Democratic President; but it has now for more than 
twenty years been maintained and extended by the man- 
agers of the Republican party. Presidents and political 
leaders have often talked of Civil Service reform ; but they 
have been either unwilling or unable to give effect to their 
professions. Within a few weeks the Republican holders 
of office throughout the Union have been compelled to 
contribute a percentage on their salaries to the expenses 
of the contest. During the continuance of Republican 
supremacy, pecuniary corruption has prevailed to an ex- 
tent which transcends all former experience. Even in 
the last Presidential term, though the scandals which 
attained their climax under General Grant had been 
abated, persons high in office have been accused of 
gross malversation. It is probable that direct bribery 
of voters is not largely practised, because the influence 
of single electors in vast constituencies is too small to 
command a price. The services of contractors and man- 
agers are more costly, whether they are remunerated in 
money or by place. ‘The expense of elections is constantly 
increasing ; and neither the assessments on office-holders 
nor the voluntary subscriptions of wealthy partisans admit 
of any legitimate application. Foreign and domestic criti- 
cism of the institutions of the United States has been 
necessarily illustrated by the proceedings of the dominant 
party. There is little reason to hope for a reform of 
abuses which necessarily spring from universal suffrage ; 
but the reaction against Republican proceedings indicates 
a vague and general discontent. The advocates of honest 
and rational commercial legislation may probably have 
swelled the ranks of the majority, in the hope that at 
some remote period the Democratic party may find its 
advantage in preferring the rightful claims of the general 
community to the interests of active monopolists. They 
probably know that there is no immediate prospect 
of a reform of the tariff. At the last Presidential election, 
the Democratic nominee thought it prudent to repudiate 
some phrases in the party manifesto which were supposed 
to imply a leaning to Free-trade. On the whole, it may 
be contidently asserted that the vote of censure on the 
Republicans is not intended by the beiter portion of the 
community as a vote of confidence in the Democrats. 


The petty squabbles of Republican factions, and the 
jealousies of their leaders, were undoubtedly among the 
causes of the defeat of the party. It has been lately an- 
nounced that both Mr. Brains and Mr. Conxuine stood 
apart from the recent contest; but Mr. Buarne received 
the credit of the election of Republican candidates in 
Maine, and Mr. Conxuine has certainly been active in New 
York politics during the present year. It is probable that 
both rivals will compete two years hence for the Re- 
publican nomination tor the Presidency, though they may 
have thought it prudent to stand apart during the later 
stages of the recent contest. Another veteran aspirant to 
power refused more definitively, and at an earlier date, to 
abide in the sinking ship. General Grant, who was Mr. 
ConKLING’s nominee at the last Presidential election, and 
who is intimately connected in politics with Mr. Arraur, 
formally declared, when the defeat of the Republicans 
was visibly impending, that he had for the present with- 
drawn from interference in the struggle. Adherents 
who justly appreciated General Grant’s political sagacity 
must have been discouraged by his unwonted self-denial. 
The earliest reverse which befel the Republicans was 
their defeat in Ohio. The German voters are believed to 
have been alienated from the party by vexatious legisla- 
tion promoted at the instigation of temperance fanatics. 
It is also probable that the general reaction against the 
dominant party extended to a State which had long been 
Republican in politics. The example of Ohio has been 
followed by Pennsylvania, which also includes. a large 
German population. It is possible that the disturbances 
which occurred in the State two or three years ago may * 
have left feelings of irritation among the workmen. In 
no other part of the Union are protectionist doctrines 


more universally popular ; but the people of Pennsylvania 
probably trast in the adherence of the Democrats to the 
prevalent policy of upholding monopolies, Mr. Smion 
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Cameron and his son, who have for many years controlled 
the Republican party in the State, have probably provoked 
feelings of envy and hostility. The majority against the 
Republicans seems not to have been large, but waverers 
will on the next occasion probably incline to the winning 
side. The only Republican victory in the South has been 
‘achieved under discreditable conditions. The party has 
formed an alliance with the repudiating section of the 
Democrats which is represented in the United States 
Senate by the notorious Mr. Manone. The rest of the 
South, which has always steadily supported the Opposi- 
tion, has naturally not seceded from the Democratic cause 
at the moment of its success. 

Almost all Englishmen who take an interest in American 
affairs are more familiar with current events in the City 
_and State of New York than in other parts of the Union. 
The New York newspapers enjoy an almost exclusive 
circulation in England ; and several leading politicians in 
the State are also well known as Federal party managers 


-and candidates for office. In no other Northern State 


has the defeat of the Republicans been so complete. 
The result had been plainly foreseen, though it has been 
unexpectedly decisive. The Democrats have almost 
always formed a majority in the State, and, with the 


-aid of the Irish population, they absolately control the 
-City of New York. At the last election they would have 
carried the State but for a feud between the organization 


which takes its name from Tammany Hall and the more 
respectable section of the party. Before the late election, 
Mr. Keuty, City Controller, and chief manager of Tam- 
many Hall, negotiated a peace or truce with the leaders of 
the rival Democrats. From the time when the treaty was 
concluded the success of the Democrats was certain, espe- 
cially as the Republicans were divided among themselves. 
Mr. Arruvur seems to have committed a tactical error in 
taking up his residence at New York during the elec- 
tion for the purpose of exercising a practised skill in 


the art of wire-pulling, which scarcely becomes a Presi-. 


dent of the United States. His close ally and patron, 
Mr. Conkuina, seems, probably in anticipation of de- 
feat, to have left the canvass to subordinates; and, as 
has been said, General Grant determined to reserve 


‘himself for more prosperous times. An untoward occur- 


rence, which widened the schism in the party, occurred 


during the sitting of the nominating State Convention. 


Mr. Cornett, the actual Governor, and the chosen candi- 
date of the Half-Breeds, or anti-ConkLine faction, was 
passed over in favour of Mr. Foicer, Secretary of the 
United States Treasury, who was personally a highly 
eligible candidate. It was believed, apparently on sufli- 
cient’ grounds, that one or more of the votes for Mr. 


/Fotcer was procured by forged telegraphic messages. 


Accordingly, though the whole party ostensibly accepted 


the result of the Convention, many of its members con- 


sidered themselves absolved from the duty of voting for 
the nominee. The Democrats had the good sense to select 
a creditable candidate in the person of Mr. Cievexanp ; 
and the defeat of Mr. Foucer is probably regarded with 
complacency by many of his nominal supporters. Mr. 
ConkKLING, and even General Grant, will scarcely succeed 


in avoiding a share in the signal defeat of the party, 


and more especially of their own section. Ex-Senator 
Parr, the late colleague and the devoted follower of Mr. 
ConkLING, took an active part in all the stages of the con- 
test. It may be regarded as certain that in 1884 the 
Democratic candidate for the Presidency will receive the 
vote of New York. If Pennsylvania and Ohio confirm 
the late decision, it will be scarcely worth the while of the 
Republicans to prosecute the contest. 
The election of General Bur.er as Governor of New 
York is, perhaps, the heaviest blow which has been struck 
at the Republican party, though some elements of his 
success are personal and peculiar to himself. Originally a 
conspicuous Democrat, General BurLer was for some years 
Republican leader of the House of Representatives ; and 
he was the chosen adviser of General Grant, who had 
publicly ridiculed his military career. With rare fortune 
or skill, General BurLer seems to have attached to himself 
adherents from all the political sections with which he has 
alhed himself in tarn. He has courted not only the two 
great parties, bat the Greenback supporters of repudiation, 
-and the socialists or anarchists who were some years ago 
‘represented by the Californian agitator Kearney. Even 
-on the present occasion, though he mainly owes his election 
to the Democrats, he was in the first instance nominated 


as a Greenback candidate. He is probably supported by 
the Irish immigrants, whose numbers have of late largely 
increased in Boston and in the other towns of Massa. 
chusetts. As the Democrats have now proved themselyeg 
the strongest party, he will probably join their ranks; 
but as Governor of a State he will have little opportunity 
of taking an active partin Federal politics. His admirers 
already boast that he will be the next President ; but it is 
hardly probable that he will receive the Democratic nomi- 
nation. Both parties have lately discovered the expediency 
of preferring unobjectionable candidates; and managers 
of Conventions have always disliked aspirants who had 
incurred numerous enmities. General BurLer is perhaps 
the ablest member of the Democratic party, but he is not 
the most inoffensive. 


COUNSELS TO SCHOOL-BOARD ELECTORS. 


HE elections for the London School Board will be held 
next Friday, and it is not unlikely that of the 
electors who have been at the pains to study the addresses 
of the candidates, and even to listen to their speeches, 
many are in doubt as to which of them they had best vote 
for. Any suggestions that can be offered with a view to 
removing this uncertainty must necessarily be of the most 
general kind. On two points, indeed, it is possible to offer 
positive advice ; but on all others the electors can only be 
encouraged to think for themselves, to have a reason for 
the votes they give, and not to hold themselves bound by 
canvassers or placards urging them to distribute their 
support according to a scheme arranged to secure the 
success of a particular ticket. 

The two points which the election ought to leave in no 
doubt are the opening of free schools and of schools which 
go by the name of higher elementary. The first of these 
schemes would have more and wider consequences than 
may appear at the first glance. It is not only that the entire 
abolition of school fees relieves the parent of an obligation 
of which he ought not to be encouraged to divest himself, and 
deprives him of that interest in his child’s education which 
comes from the reflection that he has to pay some part of 
the cost of it. These are the most obvious, but not the 
gravest, objections to the proposal. Nor, again, is it the 
loss which the ratepayers would sustain by the abolition 
of school fees. That is also an objection, because the loss, 
even if it were not very large, would be wantonly incurred; 
but it is far from constituting the whole of the deficit 
which the establishment of free schools would create. The 
really serious argument against the scheme is that it 
would almost inevitably double, and more than double, 
the number of children in Board schools, give to 
elementary education in London a mischievous uniformity, 


‘and destroy a machinery which has a value over and 


above its use as an educational instrament. If all the 
Board schools in London become free, the voluntary schools, 
which now educate half the children, cannot hope to keep 
open. Here and there some exceptionally energetic clergy- 
man might succeed in raising money enough to dispense 
with school fees ; but for the most part it would be impos- 
sible for voluntary schools to do without this part of their 
income, while at the same time it would be idle to expect 
parents to go on paying in one school for what a school 
next door offered them free. The consequence would be 
that the great majority of the voluntary schools would 
have to be made over to the Board; and upon the Board 
would devolve the duty of finding accommodation for all 
the children in London who are in need of elementary 
education, instead of, as now, for about half of them. The 
costliness of this process, great as it would necessarily be, 
would be by no means its only demerit. The wholesome 
rivalry that now exists between Board schools and volua- 
tary schools would be at an end, and in its place there 
would be a level uniformity. The opportunities for kindly 
intercourse between different classes of the community 
which are afforded by voluntary schools would, to say the 
least, be greatly curtailed. All competent managers of 
a Board school lament the difficulty which constantly 
meets them of seeing the children at their own homes or 
of making acquaintance with the teachers. These are 
just the points in which a voluntary school has a natural 
advantage. The parson and the parson’s family have a 
title to the good will alike of parents and teachers over 
and above that of a school manager. No doubt this addi- 
tional title is sometimes turned to very little account. But 
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‘ cases great use is made of it; and, school for 
aool, tie facilities for coming to know the children and 
the teacher out of lesson-time are very much greater 
ander the voluntary system than under the Board sys- 
tem. The object of the Act of 1870 was to keep the 
two systems going—to use voluntary schools where they 
were to be had, and to supplement them by Board schools 
where they were not to be had. That this plan has 
worked well is shown by the fact that voluntary schools, 
instead of dying out under the competition of Board 
schools, have increased and multiplied. It is now pro- 
to make a change, which, however innocent it may 
in form, is really of the most radical kind. The esta- 
blishment of free Board schools is, in fact, a declaration 
of war against voluntary schools. It does not matter 
that free schools are 7 to be tried by way of experi- 
ment. The point to be decided by experiment—the only 
point, indeed, which experiment can decide—does not 
touch this part of the subject. What it is proposed to 
ascertain by actual trial is whether it will be easier to get 
children to school under a system of no payment than 
under a system of payment. We have little doubt that it 
will be easier ; but, supposing that this fact were proved, 
the objection to free schools would remain as strong as 
ever. 1f free schools are opened here and there in London, 
it will be difficult to close them again ; and, if they remain 
open, other districts equally poor will claim the extension 
of a similar advantage to themselves. 


The case of favour of higher elementary schools has 
been argued during the canvass with much plausibility. 
Ont of the children in attendance at Board schools, there 
are some thousands who are clever enough to pass at 
ten the standard which is ordinarily passed at twelve or 
thirteen. These children, it is said, will be taught with 
greater advantage, alike to themselves and to the duller 
children, if they are picked out and placed in separate 
schools. They have » right to remain at school till 


the end of the school age; and, as they are there, they | 
may as well be taught all that it is possible to teach them > 


during that time. his is the argument used by reasonable 
defenders of higher elementary schools. It is not the 
argument used by those who defend them heartily, nor is 
it consistent with the statements made concerning the 
arrangements to be made in the schools. We say with 
the utmost conviction that the object of setting up higher 
elementary schools is not merely to grade more con- 
veniently the children already at Board schools. On the 
contrary, by the admission of their most zealous advocates, 
‘the object is to bring into the Board schools a class of 
children who do not as yet attend them—the children, 
that is to say, of small tradesmen and of the lower middle 
class generally. That this is so is shown-by the fee which 
it is proposed to charge in these schools. With large 
exceptions in favour of clever children who come up to 
the higher schools from the ordinary elementary schools, 
the fee is to be fixed at 9¢.—a sum which at once makes it 
clear that these schools are not intended for the poor. That 
they will benefit a class which is much in need of some- 
thing of the kind we do notdeny. Parents who are able and 
willing to pay 9d. a week for the education of each of their 
children are less able perhaps than any other class to find 
good schools to which to send them. But this only comes 
to what we have so often preached—the need of a better 
system of secondary education. This need may be as real 
and as urgent as you please; but it is not for that reason to 
be supplied in a wrong fashion and by the wrong hands. 
What certain School Boards are now doing, and the London 
School Board is proposing to do, is to set up a system of 
secondary education, maintained in part at the cost of the 
community ; and to do this, not avowedly and directly, but 
by an unnoticed extension of elementary education. If 
Parliament thinks proper to pay for secondary education 
out of public funds, it is within its power to do so; and 
whenever a properly constructed scheme to carry out this 
end is put before the country, it will deserve careful atten- 
tion. But as yet Parliament has come to no such decision. 
It has said nothing about secondary education at the cost 
of the community, and so long as it maintains this silence, 
secondary education ought not to be given by School 
Boards. Under no circumstances, indeed, would they be 
the right persons to give it, inasmuch as they already have 
quite enough to occupy all their time and thought. The 
present time, moreover, is peculiarly inappropriate for the 
establishment of higher elementary schools for London. 
The Board have still before them the most essential and 


the most difficult part of their proper work. They 
have to get into elementary schools a class of child- 
ren lower than any of those who are now to be 
foundin them. The street Arabs, the gutter children, the 
waifs and strays, or by whatever other name they are 
called, are not yet at school, and it will take all the energy 
and all the perseverance of the Board to get them there. 
With this end still unachieved, the Board may very well 
forego the more agreeable, but less important, task of pro- 
viding education for children whose parents can pay 9d. a 
week in fees. 

As regards the electors, therefore, the conclusion of the 
whole matter seems to be this. Vote for the candidate who 
has worked the hardest if he were a member of the old 
Board, or who shows the best promise of working hard if 
he were not. But vote for no candidate who has declared 
himself in favour either of experimental free schools or of 
higher elementary schools. Whatever else there may be 
of good in what is called the policy of the Board, there is 
nothing but mischief in this part of it. 


EGYPTIAN SLAVERY. 


Ee is a curious question why the interest taken by 
Englishmen in the suppression of slavery and in the 
condition of enslaved races should have so greatly declined. 
It is sometimes denied, indeed, that any such change has 
taken place. The Times, for example, is quite indignant 
with Cardinal Manyine for being distressed at the small- 
ness of the attendance at the Anti-Slavery meeting held 
at Willis’s Rooms on Wednesday. It will not allow it to 
be so much as hinted that people stayed away because 
they did not care to come. ‘I'he true reason, we are told, 
is that they thought there was no need of coming. 
Englishmen hold slavery to be virtually an extinct evil ;. 
they are so confident that the last remains of it are in a 
fair way to be rooted ont that they no longer care to give 
themselves any trouble in the matter. When Cardinal 
ManninG laments that the English people, “ which was once 
“all aflame from sea to sea for the abolition of slavery, 
“* should now be so apathetic that only a handful of persons 
“in a small room can be found tocarry on the conflict,” he 
mistakes, according to the Times, the languor that fol- 
lowed after victory for the lassitude engendered by indiffer- 
ence. He is equally wrong in his interpretation of the 
diminished income of the Anti-Slavery Society. It is true 
that it now scarcely reaches 200l. a year, but this falling 
off betrays no lack of interest in the subject. If the 
money were known to be wanting, it, equally with the 
righteous indignation, would again be forthcoming. All this. 
may be quite true, and yet somehow we do not fancy that 
it isso. There is still slavery enough in the world to call 
out English enthusiasm if the enthusiasm were at hand to 
be called out. The same indifference was markedly shown 
when the question what should be done with the Transvaal 
was under discussion. Quite enough was known of the 
doings of the Boers to make it certain that, if they were 
left to themselves, the first use to which they would 
put their recovered freedom would be to reduce their 
neighbours to slavery. Yet the party especially associated 
with the war against slavery were so eager to get out of the 
Transvaal that they could not spare a thought tor what would 
happen there when they had lett. The suppression of slavery 
in other countries is associated with doctrines which are- 
peculiarly hateful to modern Radicals. It implies some 
sense of imperial responsibilities, and occasionally con- 
flicts with an enlightened devotion to peace at any price. 
Besides this, a man can hardly feel an equal enthusiasm 
for two causes at once. Radicals who are deeply impressed 
with the wickedness of property in land cannot be expected 
to have much detestation to spare for the lesser crime of 
property in man. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that a meeting called to 
consider the present position of slavery and the slave-trade 
in Egypt should have been thinly attended. The question 
is mixed up with the much larger question how Egypt is 
in future to be governed, and a strong representation 
addressed to the Cabinet at this moment might be con- 
strued to mean that the Egyptians should not be left to 
stew in their own juice, if that juice is, as hereto- 
fore, to be seasoned with slavery. That there is room 
for such a representation no one can doubt. The 
country in which the slave-trade is now seen in its 
worst shapes is actually in our hands for disposal. As 
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everything that happens in Egypt happens now by our 
leave, slavery, if it continues to flourish there, must do so 
by our leave. Lord Suarrespury only spoke the common- 
place truth when he said that a better opportunity than 
the present had never arisen for asserting freedom as 
against slavery. If the English Government chooses to 
abolish slavery in Egypt, that single measure will do more 
than anything else to abolish the slave-trade in the Soudan. 
Mr. Fe.xiy, who knows the country, says that direct 
dealing with the slave caravans is useless, if not impossible. 
The temptation to catch slaves is too strong to be resisted 
so long as there is a market in which they can readily be 
disposed of. A steady demand for slaves will infallibly 
create a steady supply of slaves. The acuteness of those 
who carry on the traffic can be trusted to outwit 
those employed to suppress it, and every inconveni- 
ence to which the trader is exposed makes the 
lot of the slave a degree harder. In the letter 
which Mr. Forster read at the meeting on Wednesday, 
Colonel Gorpon says that all that he had done to suppress 
the slave-trade in the Soudan had come to nothing through 
the double dealing of the Kugpive and his subordinate 
officers. At the date of the letter, fresh parties of slave- 
hunters were being formed, and all the orders given for 
the suppression of the trade had been cancelled. Mr. 
FELKIN estimates that about 40,000 slaves are now yearly 
disposed of. Probably this number is far in excess of the 
demand in Egypt, but as the ronte traversed by the slave 
caravan is “ strewed thick with bones,” it is clear that an 
enormous waste has to be provided for. There is a Con- 
vention in existence which provides for the suppression of 
this trade ; but, like most other arrangements with Oriental 
sovereigns, little or nothing has come of it. It is permis- 
misible to doubt whether the Kuepive cares much about 
the Convention, and it is quite certain that he has no 
longer any power to carry it out. It may be convenient 
to talk of putting pressure on the Kurpive to do some- 
thing, as a euphemism for doing it ourselves; but, un- 
less it is clearly understood that the two phrases are 
identical, nothing will come of the pressure. The sup- 
pression of slavery in Egypt is a sutliciently easy busi- 
ness, if it be placed in the right hands. But the end 
will certainly not be gained if the hands to which the 
work is entrusted are those of the Kuepive. Mr. Forster 
said on Wednesday that the Kuepive wonld not remain 
ruler of Egypt four-and-twenty hours but for English 
troops, and he proposes that the Government should make 
it a condition of its assistance to the Kuepive that slavery 
should be abolished. There is an obvious objection to 
the offer of this alternative in the fact that it would be 
perfectly unreal. What is the use of making conditions 


about the continuance of our assistance when every one, | 


the Kuepive included, knows that he would not be allowed 
to decline it even if he wished ? If the abolition of slavery is 
left to the Kuepive, he may make any number of promises, 
- but he will be unable to carry ont one of them. If, without 
the presence of English troops in Egypt, he could not 
remain twenty-four hours on the throne, he has for the 
time only a derived authority in the country. His orders 
will be obeyed in so far as his subjects recognize in them 
the orders of some one stronger than the Kuepive. As 
Mr. Forster very truly says, the difficulties of abolishing 
slavery in Egy BR * are not greater than those encountered 
“in India.” But, then, to make the parallel effectual, 
some at least of the conditions under which slavery has 
been abolished in India must be reproduced in Egypt. If 
the Government have made up their minds to so much, 
all the rest will follow easily enough. 

It was probably with a view to catch Radical support 
that Mr. Arruur ARNOLD was charged with a Resolution 
setting forth that the abolition of Egyptian slavery would 
be equally profitable and pious. It is not only “ the claims 
“of humanity” that have suffered from “ this nefarious 
_ “ traffic,” but the “ commercial interests of England and 
_“ of Kurope.” This is not a way of looking at the question 

which is calculated to bring the Anti-Slavery Society 
either recruits or money. ‘ Legitimate commerce” is 
quite able to look after itself, without having a philan- 
thropic Society detailed to look after it. The purest 
intentions sometimes suffer in reputation from having 
interested motives attributed to them; but this is 
the first time that attention has been called to the 
existence of such motives as giving philanthropy an addi- 
_ tional claim on public notice. The claims of humanity are 
evidently supposed to be made more attractive by being 


adulterated with commercial interests. A similar combj, 
nation is well known to grocers, who find that a mixture 
of coffee and chicory commands a readier sale than pure 
coffee. Perhaps, on the same principle, we shall shortly 
see the Anti-Slavery Society transformed into a limited 
Company, established to work a concession from the 
Kuepive by the labour of emancipated slaves. 


A FRENCH CRITIC ON CARLYLE. 


‘a f bre cloud passes away,” said Professor Tyndall, when up. 
veiling the statue of Carlyle on Cheyne Walk, “ the cloud 

passes away, and the mountain in its solid grandeur remains; and 
thus, when all the temporary dust is laid, will stand out erect and 
clear the massive figure of Carlyle.” The cloud has -not yet 
quite passed away. We may, indeed, reasonably hope that no 
further addition will now be made to “the rubbish-heaps of g 
barren and hateful controversy,” as some one else has justly styled 
those miserable discussions which Mr. Froude so strangely con. 
trived to raise over his dead friend's grave ; but they have not yet 
been wholly carted off. The dust they raised is still floa 
about in the air; and one feels a secret misgiving lest, when we 
do finally get rid of it, there should remain some permanent 
abatement of solidity and grandeur in the figure it has been 
veiling from our eyes. There is a spice of malice in the 
best of us. Whatever the moralist may say, the spectacle of a 
man being repaid in his own coin is, in very truth, to most 
eyes more enjoyable than that heaping of hot coals which we 
try to believe is the most righteous and effectual form of human 
retribution. Some of us may have dipped into the volumes 
of Miss Mitford’s correspondence which have been _latel 
presented to a world a little perhaps over-burdened with oan 
matters. Those who have done so can hardly have refrained from 
a smile of satisfaction as they read what she had to say of the 
man who could find it in his heart to set down so many unwise 
and cruel things of his fellow-workers, and not seldom even of men 
who believed themselves his friends. “So much,” wrote that 
lady in 1852, “ so much for Mr. Carlyle, who has had the double 
misfortune of writing according to the humour—that is, the ill- 
humour—of the moment, without the slightest regard to consistency 
and truth, and to be surrounded by none but admirers, or 
listeners borne down by mere noise. In England his fashion is 
waning rapidly, and I have no doubt but that, like most over- 
rated men, he will live to share the common fate of idols, knocked 
down by his former worshippers in revenge of their idolatry.” 
Miss Mitford herself preferred to be surrounded by none but ad- 
mirers, and as Carlyle has told us in the plainest possible language 
what he thought of the “babbling cohwe of celebrated scribbling 
women,” it is clear that her vision outside that charmed and charm- 
ing circle waslikely to bea little distorted. Her utterances, therefore, 
on such matters (and she has plenty of a similar nature) are of no 
real importance to us, either as representing the spirit of the hour, 
or as a contribution to the judgment of posterity. They may 
| gratify our inborn malice, but they cannot influence our verdict. 
| ‘To consider the appearance which Carlyle presents to a Frenchman 
thoroughly acquainted with the English language and English 
literature both past and present, a critic of more catholic taste and 
surer judgment than are most of his countrymen when dealing 
with other literatures than their own, is far more to the purpose. 
Such a consideration M. Edmond Scherer offers us in his last 
volume of Etudes sur la Littérature Contemporaine. We found 
some words to say lately on his study of Wordsworth; we now 
propose briefly to examine his opinion of Carlyle. 

lt may be said at once that the prejudices Mr. Froude has 
succeeded in raising against Carlyle’s memory will not remain un- 
gratified by a study of M.Scherer. The beginning of the end 
which Miss Mitford professed to see in 1852 M. Scherer sees fully 
accomplished in 1881. “I know not,” he writes in the early days 
of February while the old man lay dying, “I know not if Carlyle 
still lives, but he has at least lived long enough to see his in- 
fluence outworn, his teaching outdated.” And yet his name 
will last, and will always keep a place in the history of English 
thought; for he “has given a check to the reign of the com- 
monplace”; “il y a chez lui sinon un philosophe, du moins un 
accoucheur d'esprits.” This is in effect a paraphrase, an enlarge- 
ment of Professor Tyndall’s phrase that Carlyle was a “ dynamic 
force.” Of such forces the actual power passes away with 
the work of explosion, but the results remain; or, as ano 
English critic has expressed it, ‘Mr. Carlyle has been a most 
powerful solvent, but it is the tendency of solvents to be- 
come historic.” As Mr. Swinburne considers the chief glory of 
Byron's poetry to be its “ splendid and imperishable excellence of 
. sincerity and strength,” so M. Scherer sees in Carlyle the prophet 
and preacher of the same qualities. ‘He is inexhaustible in his 
denunciations against the want of sincerity and manliness, against 
the pettinesses, the servility, of the time.... He isa prophet, 
the prophet of sincerity.” But, alas! he is not a DF aaron only ; 
he is a mixture “de prophéte et de bouffon.” He who passes 
for a sage is in reality the very opposite ofa sage. Like Lueetta 
he has “no reason but a woman’s reason ” for his likings and his 
dislikings ” ; “ ilest comme les enfants et les femmes qui nesavent, 
en faitde jugement, dire autre chose que ‘ J’aime,’ ou, ‘ Je déteste.’” 


He is too fond, M. Scherer thinks, of lashing himself on all 
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ions, the slightest as well as the test, into that “ lyric 
has himself told be employed 
only on the greatest. Let us admit, says this terrible critic, 
that high art is no longer possible, that literature is doomed 
to decay, that the time for great things has gone by never 
to return, that the government of society is passing into hands so 
coarse and spirits so uncultivated that our traditional feel- 
ings may well experience a sort of dismay—let us admit that 
we are tending towards an equality, rational, no doubt, but at the 
same time most di ble—painful assuredly this must be for 
one plunged headlong into a civilization root and branch opposed 
to his early education, but is there not something childish in 
thus noisily playing the mourner for the dead? (“ mais n’y a-t-il 
s quelque enfantillage & mener si bruyamment le deuil du passé?”) 
_ Scherer has, indeed, read his favourite English writer to ad- 
vantage, for surely this is much on all-fours with Mr. Arnold's 
famous exposition of his own method—“to try and approach 
truth on one side after another, not to strive or cry, nor to persist 
in pressing forward on any one side with violence and self-will— 
it is only thus, it seems to me, that mortals may hope to gain any 
vision of the mysterious goddess whom we shall never see except 
in outline, but only thus even in outline. He who will do nothing 
but fight impetuously towards her on his own, one, favourite, par- 
ticular line, is inevitably destined to run his head into the folds of 
the black robe in which she is wrapped.” Lenis minimeque 
inax assuredly Carlyle was not, if ever man was not. But 
dynamic force works not by such methods; and force, another 
Frenchman has said, “force and right are the governors of this 
world ; force till right is ready.” And the same Englishman, Mr. 
Arnold, has praised him for saying it! 
Clearly so nice a critic of style as M. Scherer will have much 
to say about the style of the author of Sartor Resartus and 
Latter-Day Pamphlets. He has, indeed, very much. Hegel, he 
reminds us, has done good service in removing the barrier 
supposed to exist between matter and manner; there cannot be 
one without the other; there can be no matter which has not its 
own manner, no manner which does not necessitate the existence 
of matter. It would be no very difficult business to traverse this 
axiom, at best but a half-truth, but that it is hardly now within 
our purpose. At any rate, M. Scherer thinks that never has 
this truth been made so clear as by Carlyle:—‘ Jamais les deux 
choses n’ont été dans un rapport plus apparent que la pensée de 
Carlyle et sa fagon d’écrire.” Alike in those grand mystical views 
of the Unknown, in the spirit in which he contemplates the 
problems of existence, as in those long German compounds, those 
abnormal comparatives and superlatives, in those Immensities, 
those Silences, those Eternal Veracities, in that ‘“ phrase brisée, 
martelée,” he finds “ une attitude prise,” “ une affectation,” “ je ne 
sais quel air de pose.” But M. Scherer surely rather contradicts 
his illustration of Hegel’s saying when he says that this extra- 
ordinary style was not native, but assumed :—“ Ces laborieuses 
excentricités font moins l’effet d’une conviction ou d’une nature 
que du besoin d’appeler Yattention.” No doubt the style got 
worse, as any style of pronounced individuality must ; “ le propre 
‘du maniérisme est d’aller toujours se fixant et se figeant, et l’on 
peut dire que la. diction de Carlyle a fini par devenir du gali- 
matias ”; and it took this direction from two causes—it had the 
twofold advantage “d’étre plus facile que la simplicité, et de 
piquer la curiosité du public.” Compared with the style of Sartor 
Resartus, no doubt the style of his earlier writings ‘est de 
Yanglais ordinaire.” But many of these earlier writings, notably 
his contributions to the Edinburgh Review, had to be translated 
into “ordinary English” before they appeared in print. M. 
Scherer points ont that the flowing vein of sympathy which runs 
through Carlyle’s essays on Jean Paul Richter arises from the 
writer’s consciousness that he was drawing his own portrait. He 
might have adduced another instance where Carlyle, perhaps less 
eonsciously, told again his own tale. In his essay on Mirabeau 
(London.and Westminster Review, No. 8, 1837, ten years after 
the Richter essay) occurs this :—“In the old Marquis” 
(the great Mirabeau’s father) “there dwells withal a crabbed- 
ness, stiff, cross-grained humour, a latent fury and fuliginosity, 
very perverting; which stiff crabbedness, with its pride, obsti- 
nacy, affectation, what else is it at bottom but want of strength ? ” 
and, again, this, in which perhaps there lurks something more 
of self-consciousness, “ uis Mirabeau had the indisputablest 
ideas; but then his style! In very truth it is the strangest 
of styles, though one of the richest; a style full of originality, 
picturesqueness, sunny vigour ; but all and slated over three- 
fold in metaphor and trope, distracted into tortuosities, disloca- 
tions; starting out into crotchets, cramp turns, quaintnesses, and 
hidden satire; which the French head had no ears for. Strong 
meat, too tough for babes!” The literary influence of Carlyle has 
been, M. Scherer thinks, as regen as deplorable. He has 
tounded a school of writers in which many great talents have been 
hopelessly lost. One he names—Mr. Ruskin. He has ended as 
did Carlyle himself, “ par passer de la recherche a la bizarrerie, et 
de l’affectation & la mystification.” Then he consoles himself once 
again with his favourite Englishman, with Mr. Matthew Arnold; 
“he has, I fancy, as many ideas in his head as Carlyle, as much 
oetry in his soul as Mr. Ruskin; yet he does not on that account 
lieve himself obliged to speak ‘comme un mystagogue.” But 
-hen Mr. Arnold has never posed as a “dynamic force.” 
It must be admitted that M. Scherer is less satisfactory on 
Carlyle than on Wordsworth. For all bis clear head and stedfast 
will, he cannot, any more than Goethe could, quite criticize a con- 


temporary as he can one ata distance. But whereas Goethe was” 
disposed to err rather on the side of indulgence, as when talking of 
Byron and Scott, and, indeed, went so far as to confess that, in the 
case of contemporaries, criticism, to be truly formative, must have 
a little of “one-sided enthusiasm,” it is to the other side that 
M. Scherer is rather inclined to lean. It is clear, too, that he is 
less at home with Carlyle than with Wordsworth. One can hardly’ 
blame him for this. When one thinks of the number of English- 
men who have withdrawn, baffled and dismayed, from the study 
of that imposing battalion of volumes in which Carlyle has preached 
the golden gospel of silence, one can hardly blame a Frenchman 
for failing. His judgment on Carlyle is, of course, no more final 
than Miss Mitford’s; many years must elapse before the last word 
can be spoken on a man who died last year. At present, Carlyle's 
work is passing through that painful period of reaction, that purga- 
tory in which the work of all conspicuous men of letters must abide 
for some time after death has removed them from our presence ; and 
in his case the pains have no doubt been rendered doubly severe by 
the indiscretions of his biographer. In what guise he will emerge, 
whether even he will ever emerge, are questions for our children 
to answer, To such speculations M. Scherer has offered his con- 
tribution, One could wish it had been a little more solid, a little 
more definite; one could wish that he had busied himself a little 
less with the negative side of his criticism, a little more with the 
positive. Even the praise which he finds for Carlyle, “ qu’ila pu se 
rendre le témoignage d’avoir servi de transition entre le passé et le 
présent,” and which he considers the highest glory to which a 
thinker can aspire, seems, after so much depreciation, a little 
meagre, nor perhaps especially well selected for one who has been 
all along represented as without form and void in his thunderous 
denunciations of the present. A higher title to praise it surely is 
to have “ given a check to the reign of the commonplace,” even 
though it must be balanced by a, too ardent devotion to the reign 
of the fantastic, 


THE GOSPEL OF RELAXATION. 


(pas Gospel of Industry has become a hackneyed and thread- 

bare gospel, as Mr. Herbert Spencer has had the wisdom to 
perceive. Earnest people have spoken, almost impiously, we 
think, of the blessing of labour, whereas we have the best au- 
thority for believing that labour was imposed on Adam and his 
children as a punishment, not as an entertainment. Mr. Herbert 
Spencer has preached the first sermon of the Gospel of Relaxation 
in New York, like another Paul among the Athenians. His soul 
has been vexed by the altars and the incense of that not unknown 
god, the Almighty Dollar, the cochon d’or of modern idolatry. 
Perhaps no iy visitor to the shores of freedom has-been quite 
so free (before his return) as Mr. Spencer. He criticized the poli- 
tical corruption of his hosts with a frankness which they seem to 
have taken in very good part, though it has offended many a sweet 
enthusiast of democracy in En, i Mr. Spencer thinks no more 
highly of Bosses and Caucuses than Mr. Mark Twain does, or the re- 
tiring author of Democracy, or any Civil Service reformer on the 
other side of the Atlantic. Encouraged by the attention with 
which his warnings were received, Mr. Spencer has passed from 
public to private life, and given the Americans a piece of his 
philosophical mind. He was invited to a big dinner-party, and 
partook, doubtless, of gumbo, terrapin, prairie chicken, planked 
shad, cat-fish, hominy, punkin pies, tomato salad, and other indi- 
genous delicacies. e fielded out while Rev. H. W. Beecher, 
Professors Fiske, Sumner, and Marsh, and ex-Secre Schurz 
had each his oratorical innings, Mr, Oliver Wendell Holmes, too, 
sent a letter, in which the famous humorist “classed Spencer with 
Newton and Darwin.” No man isa prophet in his own country, 
and perhaps we scarcely reckon Mr. Spencer quite so very highly 
at home. Then came Mr. Spencer's own innings, and, by way of 
replying to the toast of his health, he criticised the health of his 
entertainers. The men of New York, in his opinion, are in all 
things not “too superstitious,” but too industrious. “ With 
Americans work is a passion, and even deaths from overwork are 
not infrequent.” 

It would be difficult, even for a critic who knows both countries 
well, to say whether Americans need this gospel more than we do 
at home. Deaths from overwork are common enough here, or 
rather, perhaps, we should say, deaths from over-worry. It is not 
work so much as anxiety about work that does men in the 
long run, Different sorte of work entail different proportions of 
worry. At the Universities, where there is a good deal of over- 
work, men do themselves less injury by constant study than by 
constant anxiety and excitement about their success in the schools, 
This anxiety they try to stifle by incessant reading, and so they 
lod on till they break down from over-training. Over-work at a 
terary effort—say the history of the Lower Empire, or any topic 
of that sort—is not very likely to damage a literary recluse who is not 
hurried and can choose his own time. But work not more incessant or 
more absorbing may soften the brain of a man who is struggling to 
support his family by his pen, or to push his way in the vast modern 
crowd into a foremost place in the profession of letters or at the 
Bar. Such a man does not feel justified in refusing any work, 
and very probably this habit clings to him after he could afford to 
pick and choose among his cases or among the journals and maga- 
zines which ask for his assistance. Then he gets nervous about 
meeting his engagements, and when he has come to that pass 
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anxiety breaks him down. Similar causes work far more rapidly, 
as Mr. Spencer may have had occasion to remark, in a_ bustling 
commercial city. A great deal of the “ overwork ” of business men 
is not labour, but a feverish gambling excitement and eagerness. 
In one of Mr. James’s short stories, Zhe Pension Beaurepas, there 
is a laughable and pathetic eketch of an overworked American. 
This gentleman, Mr. Ruck, was sent to roam abroad by his 

ysicians. “I didn’t sleep,” he said; “I didn’t eat; I took no 
interest in my food. I couldn't hold a pen; I couldn't sit still. 
I couldn't walk from my house to the cars, and it’s only a little 
way. I lost my interest in business. . . . I had been paying 
strict attention to business for twenty-three years.” ‘In all that 
time you never had a holiday?” says the other person in the 
dialogue. “Sundays,” the overtasked one replied. And what 
had Mr. Ruck gained? Why he “ did a very large business, 
and was considerably interested in lumber.” If Mr. Spencer 
has found America peopled by a race of Rucks, he is quite right 
to bid them take things more easily. To say that all this com- 
mercial work is Mammon worship and begotten of avarice would 
be far too severe. Men get into grooves, and cannot get out of 
them. One man dawdles, another toils—neither knows exactly 
why, neither has any very definite aim. The dawdler praises 
leisuré ; and, as he is usually a University man, quotes the — 
of the deliciously do-nothing Greeks. The other boasts of his 
industry, which is but a bad habit, like the other habit of drifting 
through life. The advantage is perhaps on the side of the 
dawdler if we look to length of days, on the side of the worker if 
we remember how many vacant and listless hours come to the un- 
occupied. The ideal thing, of course, is to get plenty of work 
done and have plenty of time left for the enjoyment of nature, 
sport, society, literature—by which, of course, we mean novels. 
Mr. Spencer himself may be taken as an example of the happy 
thinker. This is what all philosophers should wish to be. He 
has adopted the plan of getting assistants—we do not say “ ghosts,” 
for there is no secret in the matter—to do the rough work. They 
ges vast collections of facts, out of which Mr. Spencer spins 

iis theories. The objection to this course is that no mortal 

man can really read a book except with his own eyes, and that 
no one can trust to the facts collected by another. Every one 
sees in a book what he brings the eyes to see. One reader, 
for want of special knowledge, or special bent of thought, misses 
an essential fact. Another misses an essential qualitication. If 
genius is needed to co-ordinate and analyse facts, it is just as 
much needed to bring the facts together. Aristotle made his 
own “sociological” tables and historical collections of details 
about the working of barbarous and civilized communities. Much 
labour would be spared, and much time for relaxation won, if 
men of letters could depend on collaboration, and on the hodman’s 
work of others. But, though Mr. Spencer may find the system 
work in his hands, and though it has worked and does work very 
well in fiction, we doubt whether labour can well be spared in 
this way by the scientific historian. Most men of letters, like 
people of every other profession, will tind that they must do for 
themselves what they wish to be done well. 

The only true way to avoid overwork is to moderate our ambi- 
tions. Many of us do so with perfect success. We have a “ great 
work,” of one sort or another, planned in our minds, but we gra- 
dually find that to undertake it would overtax our strength. We 
do not at once abandon the idea; but it remains a pleasant vision 
on the mental horizon—an agreeable thing to reflect upon, a 
distant hope. The ambition becomes harmless, but not useless, 
Nothing is won for the human race, and no earthly gain comes to 
the dreamer. But his purpose has helped him through this short 
life, and that is all to the good. It is better (though a good deal 
lees heroic) to fail in this way than to fail in the other way—to 
break down under a labour that will never be accomplished, and 
eome to early death or premature dotage. It is wisdom to recognize 
the limits of our strength, to retire from business with a comfort- 
able fortune rather than to come to grief in the quest of a 
tuillion, to live and die unknown, 


With no work done, but great works undone, 


rather than to break the brain against an impossible endeavour. 
The weak side of this philosophy is that it may lead to the con- 
dition of the twins in the Golden Butterfly. But these followers 
of art never did anything at all; we are only arguing, like Mr. 
Spencer, against trying to do too much. Aupbition, as we have 
said, is not more the cause of that failure than habit. When men 
are once in the groove of money-making, scribbling, pleading at 
the Bar, they forget that lile exists as a whole, and should be lived 
for its own suke. They mistake the means for the end, and 
make work for themselves as diligently as if they had to satisfy 
the fiend of Michael Scott. The greater magician of the same 
clan was driven by circumstance, not by choice, into this error. 
Sir Walter said, and with truth, that he was naturally a very 
indolent man, Yet no one ever did more work, not even Southey, 
and both came to the same end. 

We have such crowds of examples of overwork in England that 
it is hard to believe the Americans can be much worse than 
ourselves. Mr. Spencer says the men grow grey ten years earlier 
than in England. Mr. O. W. Holmes has written a pleasant poem 
on the ‘ grey-haired boys,” but we had not guessed that the boys 
Were prematurely grey. If Mr. Spencer can support his assertions 
(as no doubt he can) by statistics, we may suppose that something 
in the climate makes Americans “ coony ” betove their day. Their 
Women are sometimes said, whether truly or not, to age earlier 


than the British fair. But, to be sure, their women also work 
very hard at amusing themselves, ven in Greece (where no 
free man did anything but enjoy himself) Pindar says that 
many grew grey almost in youth. “So also on young men 
grow oftentimes grey hairs even before the natural season of man’s 
life ” (Olymp. iv.) The speech is put in the mouth of an 
athlete addressing Hypsipyle immediately after he had won the 
foot race in bronze armour. So here is classical comfort for 
young Americans who, like the laborious Shelley, are “ youths 
with hoary hair.” With such, Mr. Spencer says, “ relaxation 
becomes a physical impossibility.” Yet poker, yachting, hunting, 
camping out, base ball, and limitless flirtation are recognized 
American institutions, “though perhaps a little gay.” In these, 
surely, there is relaxation enough. We cannot share Mr. Spencer's 
gloomy dread that the Americans, the people of Hanulan and 
Myers, may become degenerate by reason of overwork and its 
effects on the offspring of the toilsome. Indeed, but a few days 
since Mr. Spencer took a much more rosy view. He foresaw the 
time when the Celtic, Teutonic, and other Aryan elements of the 
American nation would be fused into a magniticent and previously 
unparalleled race, capable of living up to Republican institutions. 
The evidence, on the whole, seems in favour of a future stock of 
highly-cultivated giants, all as strong as Mr. Bonnor, as swift as 
Mr. Myers, and as gifted as Gifted Hopkins. These will occupy 
the continent ; nor will New Yorkers degenerate into Fuegians, 
dressed only in clam-shells, and eating only oysters without 
pepper or vinegar. That would be the result of overwork, if 
carried far enough ; but we look for nothing of the sort. There 
is such a thing as being too careful; of intellectually molly- 
coddling oneself, if the expression may be permitted. The New 
York poet must not be daunted by Mr. Spencer. Do not let him 
retire to the woods, or to bed for months, after contributing a 
sonnet to the Century. The hard workers of the continent have 
worn well. Mr. Holmes, Mr. Longfellow, Mr. Whittier, 
Mr. Bryant, Mr. Emerson, are examples of patriarchal toilers. 
Mr. Lowell has not overtaxed his intellect; and, generally 
speaking, American men of letters “have lived out all the 
length of all their days,” or seem in a fair way to do so, 
But Mr. Howells must be very cautious, and so must Mr. 
Warner. The sword (when it is as brilliant and keen as their 
battle-blades) wears out the perishable sheath ; and writers who 
have supplanted Dickens and Thackeray must beware of the 
excessive toil which appears to have shortened the days of the 
author of Pickwick, We cannot spare his American successors, in 
whose hands fiction has become a tiner art, and who have taught 
us to find the played-out masters of our youth no longer endurable. 
As to the statistics of work among Americans interested in lumber 
we have no information. But we must still regard Mr. Ruck as 
the exception rather than the rule, even in Wall Street. Indeed, 
if American city men are working themselves into idiocy, no 
traces of it are yet observable in their management of railway and 
other stocks. The Caucasian of the West is not yet played out, 
nor is his bag of tricks exhausted, 


MODERN MIRACLES. 


TIE announcement of an article on “ Modern Miracles ” in the 
current number of the Nineteenth Century by “ Richard F. 
Clarke, S.J.’ naturally roused our curiosity. The subject itself 
is an interesting one, on which the last word has certainly not 
yet been spoken, and the writer is known as a former Fellow and 
Tutor of St. John’s College, Oxford, and the present editor of the 
Jesuit organ, the Month, to which by the by he has lately 
contributed a singularly shallow review of the life and work 
of Dr. Pusey. ‘hat a discussion of modern miracles by a 
Jesuit father would contain a vindication of their credibility was 
of course sufficiently obvious. But the general view of the 
matter attributed by Mr. Lecky to the educated world of our own 
day, whether Catholic or Protestant—with questionable accuracy 
as regards the former at all events—is hardly one that can 
satisfy any serious thinker, and is expressly declared by himself 
to be unsatisfactory. They speak, he says, of such alleged occur- 
rences with undisguised scorn and incredulity, “not because they 
are unsupported by evidence but because they are miraculous.” 
If you speak to them on the subject, they will reply with a shrug 
or asneer, will regret that such stories should be circulated in the 
present day, and will be careful to add that Catholics are not 
bound to believe them. This he considers to be the ordinary 
tone adopted by the great body of educated Roman Catholics, lay 
and clerical, with the exception of a small minority of Catholic 
priests, And yet their incredulity cannot be accounted for by 
saying that miracles as such are impossible or extremely 
improbable, for if we grant the existence of spiritual beings 
of power and wisdom immeasurably transcending our own, 
it is only reasonable to believe that ‘‘ they might, by a normal 
exercise of their powers, perform feats as far surpassing the under- 
standing of the most gilted of mankind, as the electric telegraph 
and the prediction of an eclipse surpass the faculties of a savage.” 
Nor can it arise simply from a want of evidence, for “ very few of 
the minor facts of history are authenticated by as much evidence 
as the Stigmata of St. Francis, or the miracle of the holy thorn,” 
which last is, however, we may observe, as universally repudia 
as the former is very generally accepted by Roman Catholics on 
account of its connexion with the Jansenists. The simple fact is 
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ugh the habit of thought fostered by the advance of 
pe hey “alleged miracles are rejected with immediate un- 
reasoning incredulity even by the members of a Church which has 
done everything to ag the mind for their reception.” This is 
not, as has already been implied, quite a correct estimate of the 
revalent tone of Roman Catholic opinion on the subject in our 
own day, whatever it may have been forty or fifty years ago. The 
religious revival of the last half-century has done much to restore 
a belief in supernatural agencies among the educated classes both 
within and without the Roman pale; among the uneducated, it 
need scarcely be said, it never died out, as is indeed very 
abundantly illustrated in an article of Dr. Jessop’s in this same 
number of the Nineteenth Century on “Superstition in Arcady ;” 
only he seems to think the faith of Arcadian “ Meetingers” is much 
stronger in the devil and his angels than in the existence of any 
blessed spirits, We are not however so much concerned here 
with the prevalent beliefs either of Catholics or Protestants, of 
whatever class, on these matters as with Mr. Clarke's treatment of 
the question, to which we looked forward with an interest doomed, 
as will presently appear, to severe disappointment. Had his 
article been delivered as a sermon from the pulpit of Farm Street, 
or appeared as a theological treatise on the motives of credibility 
addressed to his own co-religionists, which would be its most 
natural place, there would have been nothing to say against it 
except that it is very dull reading. But we might have sup- 
that in a paper composed not for a religious, still less a 
man Catholic, periodical, but addressed to the English public, 
the writer would have at least endeavoured to approach his 
subject from a general and philosophical rather than from an ex- 
clusively technical and theological point of view, and would have 
manifested some appreciation of its wider bearings, instead of pre- 
senting us with a sort of graduated scale of the various lawful or 
unlawful attitudes of mind towards particular classes of alleged 
miracles in which good or bad Catholics respectively may or may 
not indulge, ranging from downright heresy to what is false, 
scandalous, censurable; or “ intolerable insolence.” Such a disserta- 
tion—partaking rather of the nature of spiritual directicn to those 
concerned— would have a limited interest for outsiders if its accu- 
racy were so far unimpeachable, and it is difficult to concede that 
very modified measure of praise to what is really little more under 
a high-sounding title than a roundabout and clumsy piece of 
argumentation designed to establish the duty of all good Catholics 
to believe in the apparition of our Lady of Lourdes. However, the 
writer is in some respects a representative man, and it is worth 
while to inquire how such a theme presents itself to an earnest 
and thoroughgoing though not very clear-headed and certainly 
somewhat narrow-minded ultramontane convert. We suspect that 
some of his more experienced colleagues will not be very eager to 
thank him for his exposition of it. 

The article begins with an inquiry as to what is “ of faith” as 
to modern miracles, and it is of course admitted that nothing is 
of faith except the existence of miraculous power in the Church 
as involved in the promise of her Divine l’ounder; to deny the 
actual exercise of that power in the present day is “ fulse and 

. scandalous” and inconsistent with proved facts, but not positively 
heretical. As regards any particular case however there is a 
further question to be asked. “ Modern miracles are of three 
kinds,” not distinguished however, as might have been supposed, 
by their intrinsic character or the evidence producible for them, 
but simply by the amount of ecclesiastical authorization they have 
received, and on this test depends the amount of credence due to 
them. There are first those miracles which have been examined and 
approved by the Holy See, to deny which would be “ presump- 
tuous and rash,” and if this approval be embodied in a Bull 
of Canonization, whoever denies the miracles thus authenticated 
can only escape the charge of “ intolerable insolence ” on the plea 
of excessive folly or of a perversity amounting almost to mono- 
mania, It is true indeed tuat the statements contained in such a 
Bull are not absolutely infallible, though the sentence itself is in- 
fallible. This at least is Mr. Clarke’s opinion, but he informs us 
in a note that “some theologians, among whom is Suarez ”—pro- 
bubly the greatest theologian his Order ever produced—“ do not hold 
it heretical to deny the Pope's infallibility in canonization,” though 
any one who did so would incur all sorts of evil “ notes.” Con- 
sidering that saints have been canonized, like St. John of Nepomuk, 
whose story is a pure fiction, and others whose claims to the 
honour are more than questionable, like the cruel persecutor, 
St. Peter Arbues, infallibilists would do wisely to prefer the more 
cautious judgment of Suarez to Mr. Clarke’s. Lut to proceed. 
The second class of miracles are those which have received no 
formal sanction at Rome, but have been approved by some local 
authority or are mentioned in the Breviary or Martyrology. As 
to local authorities, no bishop would be likely to sanction a 
miracle without the very strongest ground, and to dispute his 
verdict would therefore ordinanly be “ most rash, presumptu- 
eus, and profane.” One might have supposed that miracles as- 
serted in the Breviary—the one authorized manual of public 
and private devotion for priests and people throughout the 
entire Roman Church — stood on much higher ground, and 
had at least an equal sanction with those recorded in Papal 
Bulls, the more so as they are often introduced not only into 
lessons but collects, and thus form an integral part of direct and 
solemn acts of worship. On the contrary we may “ rationalize” 
them as freely as Euhemerus rationalized the old Greek myths. 
“ For instance, in the office for St. Catharine, we read that she 
was carried by angels alter her death to a monastery on Mount 


Sinai,” and this statement is embodied in the collect used both in 
the office and the mass. “ Yet many good and loyal Catholics regard 
the whole story as an invention, founded on the frequent use of 
the term ‘angels’ as applied to men consecrated to God and living 
a life of chastity ; so that they rationalize the story to the very 
ordinary fact that the monks on Mount Sinai had so great a vene- 
ration for the saint that they carried her sacred body to their 
cemetery on the mountain-top.” Other examples are given. Be 
it so; but the most ordinary reverence, to say nothing of candour, 
would suggest the removal of such “ inventions” from the language 
of solemn prayer, where they are made a plea for the highest gifts 
and graces. Moreover, the collect for St. Catharine as quoted 
here runs thus—the italics are our own—“*O God who didst give 
the law to Moses on the top of Mount Sinai, and in the same 
place didst by Thy holy angels wondrously place the body 
of the Blessed Catharine,” &c. If we may rationalize one 
story, why not the other also? They are placed precisely on a 
par in the language of the collect, and if “ loyal Catholics” may 
regard the second as an “invention,” why not the first also? 
The legend of St. Catharine, if we may trust the language of the 
ritual, must stand or fall with the Divine promulgation of the 
decalogue. We come thirdly to miracles which have received no 
formal approbation at all; but here, again, a distinction must be 
drawn. hen a particular spot, or fountain, or image, becomes a 
favourite resort of pilgrims, and there is “a sort of consensus” 
on the part of those acquainted with the facts that miracles have 
been wrought there—as in the case of St. Winifred’s Well in 
North Wales—it would be foolish and wrong to doubt it; if there 
is no such consensus, people are free to judge for themselves as 
they please. 

So much for general principles, but the strangest part of the 
paper is the concluding application of these principles “to the 
case which is prominent iu the present day, and which,” adds the 
writer, “I have had specially in view throughout.” This parti- 
cular case is that of the apparition and miracles of our Lady of 
Lourdes, and the writer's treatment of it strikingly illustrates his 
purely arbitrary method of dealing with the whole question. 
He had just before cursorily noticed the apparition of La Salette 
—which was quite as “ prominent” twenty or thirty years ago 
as Lourdes is now—and quietly observed that while “ some de- 
fend it as a well-established case of supernatural interference, 
others denounce it as a mere imposition, an invention of two 
naughty children”; and he leaves * loyal Catholics” perfectly free 
to choose which alternative they please. Good; but are they not 
equally free to think as they please ubout Lourdes? By vo means; 
it has been formally sanctioned “ after a most careful and thorough 
investigation” by the bishop of the diocese, as well as by the 
consentient voice of Catholics, bishops, priests, and laymen all over 
the world. On the story of the apparition, which looked extremely 
like “the invention of” one “naughty child” or her spiritual 
prompter, Mr. Clarke is discreetly silent; but he gives us three 
“test cases” of alleged miraculous cures at Lourdes. And he 
concludes that whoever presumes to reject this combined weight 
of authority and evidence “ writes himself down a fool,” besides 
showing his gross disrespect for ecclesiastical authority and the 
general consent of the faithful. Into the alleged evidence of mira- 
culous cures we cannot enter here, further than to say that, if it 
were all admitted, it would not prove the truth of the apparition, 
and that the evidence—not exclusively Catholic—for the mira- 
culous ecstacies, fasts, and bleedings of Louise Lateau is at 
least equally strong; yet Mr. Clarke declines to express any 
opinion upon it either way. Lut the point we desire espe- 
cially to insist upon is the curious inconsistency of his com- 
parative treatment of Lourdes and La Salette. We have seen 
what he says of the duty of “a loyal Catholic” in the former 
case. But as to La Sulette, “ his wisest and best plan is to refuse 
an opinion a!together; to tell his questioner that it may be true, 
and it may be false; and that, if he is anxious to arrive at a 
decision, he had better study existing documents, or visit the 
spot, or cross-question witnesses who have a knowledge of the 
facts.” There is a charming candour and simplicity about this 
advice, but why is not the same rule applied to “the particular 
case which is prominent at the present day”? The writer would 
probably reply that there is higher authority and better evidence 
jor Lourdes, The real reason is that the pilgrimage to 
Lourdes is still in vogue, while La Salette has had its day. 
Mr. Clarke may not be old enough to remember—he was 
at all events not then a Roman Catholic—the stir and enthusiasm 
created some twenty or thirty years ago by the now forgotten 
apparition of La Salette. It was examined and formally approved 
atter long deliberation by the bishop of the diocese; it was trum- 
peted by a consensus of bishops, priests, and laymen all over the 
world; it had something very like papal commendation ; the scene 
of the miracle was thronged by pilgrims as earnest and devout as 
are now to be found thronging to Lourdes; there was even a 
special collection of hymns, with appropriate tunes, published in 
honour of “ our Lady blest of La Salette,” and ‘sung, we believe, 
in church; churches and altars were dedicated to her; public 
attention was ostentatiously challenged, and articles on the subject 
appeared in the Zimes and the Edinburgh Review, as well as in 
the Roman Catholic Zambler, while Bishop Ullathorne of Bir- 
mingham came forward as the ardent apologist of this new 
divine manifestation against its Protestant and Liberal Catholic 
assailants. In short, faith in La Salette was a test proof 
of Catholic loyalty, and those who ventured to hint at a 
doubt were branded with all the bad “ notes,” short of positive 
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heresy, which Father Clarke reserves for doubters of Lourdes 
or St. Januarius. Yet within a few years this whole elaborate 
fabric has collapsed. The story of the apparition, which sounded 
at first iess violently improbable than the vision of Bernadette at 
Lourdes, was proved to be an imposture, and the “two naughty 
children ”— th, we believe, now dead—grew up in different 
ways very naughty indeed ; their tale was discredited and their 
redictions remained unfulfilled. So our Lady of La Salette has 
quietly dethroned, and the Jesuit apologist of modern 
miracles can only spare her a passing bow as he hastens on to offer 
. his homage at the more “prominent” and popular shrine of our 
Lady of Lourdes, Another twenty years hence—if he lives long 
enough—he may find the Jesuit convert of the future treating 
Lourdes, with equal reason, even as he has treated La Salette. 
In saying this we pronounce no opinion on the wider and very 
interesting question which his paper professes to raise, but on 
which he has wholly failed—has scarcely indeed attempted—to 
throw any fresh light. 


UNKNOWN ENGLISH. 


T is well known (especially in New York and Boston) that, 
though Englishmen are ignorant of many things, there is 
nothing of which they are so ignorant as of their own language. 
This general maxim, however, is never so particularly enforced as 
when one studies a dictionary, especially an English-foreign dic- 
tionary. There lies before us an exceedingly careful English-Greek 
Lexicon, compiled by Messrs. Lascarides and Myriantheus, and 
published by Mr. Triibner. For fifteen years, it seems, Mr. Las- 
carides has been diligently noting the contents of all English, 
American, and even French dictionaries which he could get hold 
of, and translating them into Greek, modern as well as ancient. The 
materials which his partner idepyos, as he poeti- 
cally observes, has thus got together, Dr. Myriantheus has compiled 
and thrown into shape; and thus the two gentlemen have pre- 
sented the public with a very complete vocabulary of the two— 
one might almost say the three—languages in two stout little 
volumes. They do not give by any means the first experience of 
the kind of which we are speaking, but they give the latest. It is 
natural that foreigners compiling their books from other books, 
and not from a knowledge of the current language, or even from 
a study of classical authors merely, should admit what is obsolete 
and unclassical. Messrs. Lascarides and Myriantheus have been 

no means as unfortunate in their proceeding as some others. 
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certainly no loss. Neither can we regret adact in the sense of 
“drive on,” nor do we recommend the youthful modern Greek to 
employ it frequentiy in his English composition. An adelite, we 
must confess, drove us to books of reference, for Mr. Lascarides’s 
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raxvodkrudos was not very instructive. It seems that it is “g 
Moorish conjurer who predicts the fortunes of individuals by the 
flight and singing of birds, and other accidental circumstances,” 
This last peculiarity is vague but nice, and gives us rather an. 
affection for an adelite. But, if we were to continue in this 
methodical way with Mr. Lascarides, we should never get to the 
end of him. His first twenty pages have yielded the above en. 
richments of the ordinary English tongue, and we must now diye 
at random. The word arace for uproot, which, as an experiment, 
once had fair authority, is a curious instance of a word not lasting 
which, nevertheless, might very well have lasted. It was not 
wanted, certainly; but we have given a kind reception to many 
words which we wanted as little. A badister may seem to the cur- 
sory reader to be the pronunciation by one who has a cold of the 
familiar designation for a stair-rail; but, if the Greek language 
and Mr. Lascarides can be trusted, it is a large beetle. Who out 
of Hatton Garden will declare on his honour and conscience that 


he knew brait to mean a rough diamond? Is there anywhere a 


professor of cameralistics, and, if so, does he know what his sub- 
ject is about? A carvist sounds American or jocular, but ap- 
it is a kind of hawk, and cascabel in not a feminine 
name, but part of acannon. These, however, may be said to be 
technical terms, knowledge of which it is not fair to expect from 
the general reader. If so, perhaps, the general reader will be good 
enough to tell us what adex means, and to say whether he knew 
that such a word as coadjument had a home in English 
dictionaries. To comperendinate is a classicism, of which the 
language has fortunately comperendinated the adoption, and 
(though there is, it seems, authority for it) we are not much fonder 
of to conjobble, which belongs to a different order of speech, 
Among the spellings of debauch we may recommend to the 
ambitious deboist and deboish, for debosh has been used unmerci- 
fully by a respected contemporary. The difference between a 
dissenter and a disassenter will make a pair with the celebrated 
query about a whisky and a tim-whisky ; but they may possibly 
be though this is a discriminous suggestion, and 
it would not be ‘surprising if any one who attempted the 
adventure were to become dysthymic. Among the curious 
words of the same kind which here abound, an elamping 
example is to be found in evanid, which Barrow (who might 
have known better) took the trouble to convert from a rare Latin 
word, not of the best authority, into the semblance of an English 
one. To Latinize in this fashion is nothing less than facinorous, 
and it is quite a relief to come upon the undoubted vernacular of 
fustilugs, the sense of which shail be left to the reader's industry 
or intelligence, with the assurance that there is nothing in it to 
bring a blush upon the cheek of any young person. Here we must 
stop, especially as across Mr. Lascarides’s pages we discern the 
“ ins,” a wilderness of clumsy compounds. But we notice with 
regret that a late philosopher's favourite “ incompossible ” has 
not found a place. ‘Lhis is hard, for it is a useful and harmless 
term, and surely as deserving of naturalization as “ inabusive ” and 
“ importuous,” which are not useful at all. 

When one looks over such a list of words as this, it is impossible 
not to sympathize with the harmless foreigner who, as Mr. Cory 
says, is “ not a Christian nor even a European,” and who tries to 
write our noble language by aid of the dictionary. ‘“ I made my 
abaisance to him, but setting his abacot sternly on his head, he 
decreed my abannition, and refused even to comperendinate it 
until the ‘conclusion of the affair we had conjobbled.” There 
is a sentence every word of which has the authority of 
Mr. Lascarides, and not of Mr. Lascarides only. Yet it will 
perhaps be admitted that it falls short even of the lax standard 
of English recognized on this side the Atlantic. An English 
emulator of that Limousin student whom Rabelais, with the conde- 
scension of genius, borrowed from Geoffroy Tory, might pick out 
of these volumes, or for the matter of that out of any full English 
dictionary, nearly as choice ajargon as that undergraduate of the 
University of Paris himself indulged in. Of course, in the full 
English dictionaries referred to there is generally some mark to. 
warn the unwary of the obsoleteness or rarity of such terms, 
although even in such books the Latinisms of the seventeenth 
century occasionally escape without any note of the fact that they 
have taken no root in the language. But in a hand dictionary 
intended for foreign use no such mark is possible, and fuller ex- 
planation of meanings or examples of use are impossible like- 
wise. The words look all the odder in their close juxtaposi- 
tion, and standing out as they do on the page, one appreciates 
better than ‘in any other way the enormous amount of rubbish 
which some how or other gets shot within the precincts and 
purlieus of a language, and one really begins to look with some 
favour on the academic theory and practice of certain other 
tongues. It is not so very many centuries since English in its 
complete shape became a literary language, and it certainly seems 
to have succeeded in getting together a most tolerable super- 
fluity of words. However, there is a good deul to be said for 
refusing to impose an alien act in such a case. To kill a good 
word is nearly as bad as to kill a good book, and we all know 
what the comparative heinousness of that deed is supposed to be. 
We cannot bring ourselves, as we have said, to. weep over con- 
jobble; but it would be very difficult to devise any rule which would 
keep out conjobble and yet let in some desirable young words of the 
last two centuries. After all, nobody is obliged to write con- 
jobble or anything else unless he chooses. The main danger is 
undoubtedly the encouragement and propagation of Baboo- 
English. t us suppose, for instance, that Mr. Gladstone does 
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| ey have not, like the unlucky compiler of a German dictionary | 
: once much used by schools, industriously extracted from Grose | 
i and Bailey and suchlike sources all the words which the modest 
{ muse expresses by blanks, and laboriously paraphrased them in | 
; German. Messrs. Lascarides and Myriantheus have: not, we say, | 
: done this; and, though their Glossary sometimes bears traces of | 
; that consultation of French dictionaries to which they confess, 
: by including words which are certainly not English, the great 
} majority of the words have all the justification which they can 
derive from having appeared in English and American diction- 
f aries already. It is all the odder to discover how many of them 
} would hopelessly puzzle an average Englishman, unless he exer- 
j cised a kind of philological divination on them. 
i How many people, for instance, who read this page can 
} honestly say that they know what an abacot is, and how many 
A more are aware that abaisance is not by any means a mere effort 
of Jeames or any of his imitators to spell obeisance? Aban- 
| nition, for banishment, is a sufficiently dreadful word, and it 
is satisfactory to know that it is marked (rare) in the Eng- 
: lish dictionaries from which Mr. Lascarides working domep 
: pécooa extracted it. Abare by itself, and without a context, 
: has a most enigmutical appearance, and one is grateful for the 
i Greek interpretation which discovers it to be equal to bare. It may 
! be suggested, by the by, to certain writers of the present day that 
the invariable subjoining of a Greek translation to their work 
; would be by no means lost labour, as rendering it currently legible 
ti to a much bath number of persons in England (we do not know 
: about America) than it isin its present state. Abb, again—who 
i etend that he knows what abb means, except that there was 
of that name, who has a Head somewhere near Berwick ? 
; onest men, not being weavers, will answer, Not I. But 
/ abb, it seems, is but another name for the warp in weaving. 
| Shortly afterwards we come to a word which, but for the Greek, 
would, we confess, have completely posed us. This is “ aheched.” 
Thanks to the Greek, we know that this means satisfied; but what 
its derivation is, unless it be “fed with beech-nuts” (which is a 
wg 4 yr of the old kind), or who uses it, we know not. 
e faithful Webster is silent, so is Mr. Skeat; and, though 
: somebody may have met it somewhere, and be able to tell 
i us, we are prepared to have to wait for Dr. Murray and the 
: Coquecigrues. We cannot help thinking abiliment a very vile 
t word, though Ford used it. To activate, for to set in 
activity, has Bacon to father it, and it is curious that 
: French has preserved the same word in full use, though 
' we should doubt whether any English writer of the last | 
two centuries has it. But actitation for constant action is | 
| 
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neceed im getting rid of Cyprus to the unspeakable, and 
cathe an Engleh pessession. he youthful 
Cypriote consults Mr, Lascarides (and he might consult many 
a worse guide), and sets to work to compose works mortal or 
immortal in what he supposes to be our language. How is he to 
be taught that he may say pallid, but not evanid ; lambent, but 
not elamping; and so forth? Probably he will discover it without 
much difficulty, for the Greek is not deficient in gumption (a word 
which Messrs. Lascarides and Myriantheus print in the surely im- 
per form “guption”); but the guileless Oriental is in a less 
Peourable case, and so long as dictionaries provide him with words 
that he must not use, he will probably use them. Why does not 
somebody who has nothing else to do oe a Dictionary of 
Obsolete, Inelegant, and Unnecessary English? It would not in- 
clude the whole of what we have called ‘ Unknown English,” for 
jn that there are many excellent words which deserve to stand, and 
which might with advantage be used. But we think it might 
include conjobble, we are sure it might include elamping, and we 
should not personally weep if anybody who employed abannition 
was ceaninady subjected to the process which he wished to 
describe, 


THE ALPINE JOURNAL. 


‘P\HE number of the above-named journal, which has just 
F appeared, is of unusual interest, and may attract the attention 
cof other readers than those who hold the strict Alpine faith. In it 
the Rev. W.S. Green describes the two unsuccessful attempts which 
preceded his ascent of Mount Cook in South Island, New Zealand ; 
Signor Alessandro Sella and Mr. W. W. Graham give accounts of 
ascents of the Dent du Géant, so long thought impossible; while Mr. 
.C. E. Mathews, a former President of the Club, discourses on Alpine 
accidents, and. with commendable frankness lays before his readers 
an Alpine obituary which, we fear, will somewhat detract from the 
-effect of the arguments by which he seeks—not unskilfully by 
any means—to show that mountaineering need not be attended 
with danger. His views will not perhaps be thought to receive 
marked confirmation from the two papers which precede his. ‘Lhe 
first of these, Mr, Green’s, is a continuation of one contributed by 
him to the August number of the Journal, in which he told how 
he ascended the Great, Tasman glacier, and pitched his tent on the 
mountain slopes close to its junction with the Ball glacier. 
A map which he appends to his present paper shows that from the 
-spot where he camped the summit of Mount Cook bears about N.E. 
rom this summit a lofty ridge runs to the southward, uniting it 
apparently with the mountain mass which forms the range of Mount 
Cook. On the eastern slopes of the ridge and of the peak lies a 
great mass of glacier, divided by an aréte branching off from 
the southern ridge, and terminating apparently in a group of 
rocks, called by Mr. Green the eastern spur. From the yite which 
he had chosen three possible routes to the top of the mountain 
-suggested themselves. One was to gain the southern ridge and to 
pass along it to the summit; another, to cross the eastern spur 
and traverse the aréte joining it to the southern ridge ; a third, to 
make a long détour and attack the mountain from the north. 
After consideration it was determined to make the first attempt 
‘by the southern ridge ; so the traveller and the two Swiss guides 
‘he had brought with him ascended to a point on the edge of the 
upper portion of the glacier, and determined to pass the night 
there. The ridge was now so near them that the guides were sent 
to reconnoitre, and they very shortly returned with the unpleasant 
intelligence that it was La psa ts Mr. Green thereupon went 
with them to see for himself, and discovered that in New Zealand as 
in Switzerland the higher ridges are, to use Mr. Leslie Stephen's ex- 
pression, in a shockingly bad state of repair. He and his men must, 
indeed, have been in some danger, for they found themselves on 
the top of a wall of slate which was so loose that they could 
have pushed it over, and which trembled beneath their feet “ as if 
undecided whether to tumble towards a big crevasse in the glacier 
to the right or go thundering down into the Hooker valley.” 
Clearly this was not the practicable route which, as experience 
and hice vation show, nature arranges on every mountain, and 
Mr. Green and his guides very rightly returned to the camp. Two 
days afterwards they attempted the mountain by the eastern spur, 
and, after passing a night on it, reached a spot about 8,000 feet 
above the sea; but here they had again to turn, consoled, however, 
by having discovered from their elevated position that a portion of 
the circuitous route leading to the northern arétes of the moun- 
tain was not impracticable. By this route Mr. Green finally 
Teached the summit of Mount Cook, encountering, we believe, 
very great difficulties on the way, and having, according to an 
account which appeared in the South Canterbury Times, to pass 
a miserable night on a ledge of rock soixe 2,000 feet below 
‘the summit. ‘Of this expedition, however, Mr. Green does not 
speak in' the present number of The re ey" Journal, though he 
indicates’ on the map the line which he followed. Although 
Mount Cook is only 12,750 feet high, it seems clear that 
it is a very difficult , and that Mr. Green’s ascent of it 
was a considerable achievement, of which the Alpine Club has 
geod reason to be. proud,.as it must have been not a little satis- 
factory to them that.a member of their body should have been the 
first to scale the principal mountain of New Zealand and to gain 
arduous success at the Anti 


mountaineering for 1882, as it may serve to counterbalance another 
which is not gratifying to the English brotherhood. For once 
they have been outstripped in the ‘Al The Dent du Géant was 
in July last ascended by Signor Alessandro Sella, who thus 
won the only great Alpine triumph which was left for moun- 
taineers to obtain. Whether, however, Signor Sella gained this 
triumph in a thoroughly satisfactory manner, it may not be very 
easy to say. He certainly ascended the mountain, or, at all events, 
reached a spot so nearly on a level with the summit that he 
was justified in claiming the ascent; but then the way was 
poeneres beforehand by his guides, who, according to a trans- 

tion of portions of a letter of his which is given by the 
editor of the Journal, worked “altogether four days in driving 
iron stanchions in the rocks for fixing the ropes and excavating 
(mining) the rocks, which was pore bn only in places where 
it was brittle (sottie).” Some may think it worth while to 

t to the top of an unascended mountain by these ‘means, 

ut to do so certainly cannot be considered a very remarkable 
achievement. If a man climbs up a greased pole his strength and 
endurance may be admired; but if he has foot-rests fixed to aid 
him, he will not be greatly applauded forreaching the top. Signor 
A, Sella’s exploit cannot be rated very highly, but it would have 
been interesting if he had described in detail how the ropes were 
fixed, as doing so must have taxed to the uttermost the skill of 
his guides, Jean Joseph Maquignaz, his son Battiste, and his nephew 
Daniel. Unfortunately he does not do this. He merely tells 
in very few words how he reached the spot where a Mr. 
Mummery who attempted the mountain stopped, and says that 
here the difficulties began, and he then goes on to describe the ascent 
of the final peak as follows :— 


With the aid of ropes we got up the terrible slippery wall of rocks 
which had hitherto stopped everyone, although we were obliged to exca- 
vate (or mine) the rock in two places in order to gain the edge (spigolo) 
which overhangs a terrible vertical wall of rocks of about five hundred 
métres in height. At times we were suspended in mid-air with a hold for 
our feet only on small ledges of rock. e then traversed the whole of this 
face of the peak, where we were obliged again to excavate the rock in order 
to gain the ridge overhanging the spot from which we had started; at this 
point we found three steep gullies in succession, so that in order to fix the 
rope (which was double fur better security) we were forced to form a 
ladder by means of our ice-axes. We then gained the crest warich leads 
to the summit without much difficulty, where we were obliged to sit 
‘astride. 
How a ladder could be made of ice-axes we are at a loss to 
conceive, and we trust that this remarkable mechanical feat may 
be explained, as a knowledge of how to perform it cannot fail to 
be useful to mountaineers. The brief account of the struggle 
to the top of the mountain is not very clear, and Signor Sella has 
made the mistake, judging from the abridged account which is 
given, of not indicating how far the guides had gone before they 
took him to the summit. As will be shortly seen, there i3 one 
passage in his letter from which it might be interred that they had 
actually passed over the top before they led him there. He had, 
however, undoubtedly the honour of ascending. the Dent du Géant, 
and of planting on it the Italian flay, Two ascents made by Italians 
shortly followed his, and a third was effected by Mr. W. W. 
Graham, whose account of his expedition follows Signor Sella’s. 
From this it appears that he reached without difliculty the 
rock aréte under the final peak, and saw, at a considerable 
distance above him, the rope which the Italians had fixed. This 
he had very great difficulty in reaching.. First there was a severe 
climb, most trying “from a muscular point of view,” and then 
the mountaineers came to a face of rock “ almost as smooth as if 
it had been planed,” inclined at an angle of 65° or 70°, and 
offering “ no welcome cracks as hand or foothold.” - There were, 
however, some clefts and ledges, by which, with great difficulty, 
Mr. Graham and his companions ascended until they found 
themselves on a level with the foot of the rope, to get to which 
they had to pass along a very narrow ledge, with “absolutely 
no handhold” for most of the way. When at last they reached 
the much-longed-for piece of cordage, they found that they 
might have spared themselves the hardest part of their work, 
as they saw that ropes, which had previously been hidden from 
them, stretched away beneath them for three hundred feet, With 
the rope to aid them, the rest of the climb does not seem to have 
over save at one place, any very great difficulty, and in the 

st part of the ascent the work e decidedly easy, Mr. 
Graham finally jumping on to the spot reached by Signor Sella. 
The summit of the Dent du Géant consists, it seems, of a ridge 
from which two little rocky teeth project. On the first of these 
Signor Sella stopped; but Mr. Graham was not content to do this, 
and went on to the other, which he describes as being “ some 
twenty feet” higher. The eye is apt to be deceived on these 
occasions, and in all tlie circumstances Mr. Graham was not 
likely to under-estimate the superiority in height of the second 
tooth. Doubtless, however, it is slightly ‘higher than the first, 
but, even when this is fully allowed, the credit of the first 
ascent imust be given to the Italians, as it would be mere 
Alpine pedantry to deprive them of this on the ground that 
they neglected to scale a few feet of rock which seemingly pre- 
sented no very grave difficulty. Whether Signor Sella himself 
made the first ascent or the second does not seem perfectly clear. 
He says that on the day before he went his guides had almost con- 
quered (avevano quasi superata) the second tooth. Must they 
not, then, have gone over the first one?’ Mr. Graham seems to 
think that they stopped just below the top of it; but, if they did 


podes. 
It is well that this feat should be recorded in the annals of | this, it is not easy to understand what Signor Sella means by 
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talking of their having almost overcome the second tooth. In 
any case, it seems clear that they first made their way to the top, 
or near’ to the top, and then led the travellers up, and that 
the scaling of the Dent du Géant was emphatically a guide’s 
ascent. 

After Mr. Graham’s account of his difficult and successful 
expedition comes Mr. Mathews’s melancholy paper on Alpine 
accidents, and the long death-roll which he has to unfold. The 
obituary given by him, which begins with 1856 and ends with the 
present year, shows that during that period there have been 
eighty-seven deaths by accident on the Alps, forty-nine travellers 
and thirty-eight guides having perished. It is to be observed 
that Mr. Mathews confines himself exclusively to accidents on 
the high mountains, not including such misfortunes as have 
occurred “on the Alps below the snow line, in sub-Alpine 
regions, on road, on lake or river.” When this is borne in mind, 
the obituary certainly seems a formidable one, and it will, as 
we have said, probably produce, in its naked ee much 
more effect than the careful arguments by which Mr. Mathews 
seeks to show that, if proper precautions are observed, no accidents 
will take place. To prove this he analyses briefly and skilfully 
some of the accidents, and urges that each one of the many that have 
unfortunately happened was due to the neglect of a well-known 
ge ome or of a well-known Alpine precept. Some, he says, 

ve clearly been due to not using the rope, or not using it in the 
proper way; others, to venturing on mountains when the snow 
was in a dangerous state; others, to crossing avalanche tracks too 
late in the day ; others, to rashness or mistaken perseverance ; aud 
some to neglect of the wholesome rule which declares that an 
Alpine party should consist of three at least. Few, we imagine, 
will be found to impugn the justice of much that Mr. Mathews 
advances ; but, nevertheless, it is to be feared that a good many 
people not hostile to mountaineering will say that, good as his 
arguments seem on paper, the disagreeable fact remains that acci- 
dents continue to occur in the Alps. 


CROWS. 


(ya have always had justice done to their mental capacity. 
This may have frequently been rendered them at the expense 
of their moral character. They have been called shreds of Satan, 
cinders from Tartarus, smuts from hell, and what not; but no 
fabulist, from the time of Alsop or the old Buddhist stories, has 
ever ventured to trifle so far with the feelings of his readers as to 
represent the crow in a really foolish attitude. The tale of the 
fox and the crow, where the bird is tricked into losing his bit of 
cheese, is not a true case in point; for it does no more than reveal 
the crow as a vain bird, and vanity is a frequent accompaniment 
of greatness. Besides, it was intended to contrast the relative 
craftiness of the most cunning of birds and the most cunning of 
‘beasts, and the obvious character of the story was allowed to pre- 
judice the claims of the crow ; for those who live upon the earth 
cannot be prevented from displaying their pique at creatures who 
have the power of soaring far above it at will. Nevertheless, a 
feeling of compunction and tardy justice leads to the immediate 
snubbing of the fox in the fable of the sour grapes. The supre- 
macy of the crow is entirely due to his mental characteristics. 
Barring his blackness, which, it is conceded, might just as well 
signify reverend solemnity as diabolical mischief, there is nothing 
in his personal appearance to single him out for especial promi- 
nence; and hence we recognize the fact of his brain-power when 
we hear the Burmese story that in the beginning of the 
-world the crows and the owls (who also are burdened with an 
evil reputation as devilish characters) quarrelled as to who 
was to be king. The other birds saw their opportunity, and, with 
a double prescience, resolved to escape from the rule of “ damned 
intellect,” and with the view of doing so established the Cléture. 
They stopped the argument, rejected the claims of both owl and 
‘crow, and elected the swan lord of the bird-world. The story has 
a true Oriental tinge about it. Western birds would never have 
chosen the swan for king. In fact, without any authority at all 
but their own restless activity and bullying capacity, they have 
the assurance to name the eagle king of birds, just as confidently 
as if they had ancient precedent for it. The eagle does not fulfil 
‘the Eastern notion of royalty at all. He is a great deal too fond 
of exerting himself, and withdrawing into solitary retirement, for 
all the world as if he were a hermit, which his murderous habits 
“demonstrate to be absurd. The swan, on the other hand, is a bird 
of exceeding presence. He does not choose to exert himself in a 


7 fashion. He can maltreat and bully his subjects with the 


t of the falcon kind, When he chooses, he can fly as well as 
any of them, but he prefers to lead an easy life, and his claim to 
‘physical prowess is sufficiently proved by the fact that he can on 
vecasion break a man’s leg. The choice of the birds, therefore, 
needs no defence, except with those who have perverted ideas 
about the characteristics of royalty. The election, however, 
has permanently embittered the relations of owls and crows, and 
the crow has in the course of time satisfactorily established his 
superiority. He has made the day-time his own, and feeds 
then at his leisure, vindictively attacking and buffetting all 
owls he comes across; while the latter bird makes his meals 
ut night only, at first from a desire not to meet the crow, 
the sight of whom he could not endure, and latterly because con- 
slant habit has so far altered his constitution that he cannot tind 


his way about in the light of the sun, It may have been this 
early warring with the owl that has led to the fact that in hiero. 
glyphics the crow is always made use of as the symbol of conten. 
tion, discord, and strife, though it is well known that rooks—who 
to everybody but scientific people are practically the same thing ag 
crows—hold regular Parliaments and Vehmgerichts and county 
assizes, in most orthodox fashion, and so have a claim to superior 
civilization; yet it certainly is against them that the victims 
of the crow-moot are not hung on a gallows. - 

It has been said that the crow’s appearance is not particularly 
striking, certainly not gay. But this was not always so; and 
we here come at once upon the crow’s most obvious charac. 
teristics—his misdirected talents, his diabolical ingenuity, the 
attributes which identify-him at once with his big brother, the 
boding raven, and his scapegrace cousin, the mischievous jack. 
daw, who has not been afraid to bring himself under the ban 
of the Church. Naturalists tell us that king crows and crow 
pheasants, and other comely birds, are his blood relations; and, 
most startling and incredible of all, were it not for corroborative 
tradition, that the birds of paradise— 

Those golden birds, that in the spice-time drop 

About the gardens, drunk with that sweet food 

Whose scent hath lured them o’er the summer flood— 
are “rather more than kin and less than kind” to him. In 
this connexion it is well to remind classical students that in 
Etruria the crow was sacred to Juno. To this must be 
added the scientific fact that the Indian crow is called Corvus 
splendens, a style which is apt to make the unlearned scoff, 
and even led an ungenerous and flippant man of science to 
suggest, and actually publish in print, an emendation in the 
shape of Corvus impudicus. This was paltry, as evincing a 
desire to call names, and leave the poor bird no opening for the 
rehabilitation of his character; but it was worse than paltry—it 
showed either an entire ignorance of the crow’s early history, or an 
iil-conditioned hope to smother his antecedents and bear them 
down under specious obloquy and an ill name, so that no one 
might believe in them. But here Siamese traditions come to the 
rescue of the crow, and at any rate vindicate the historical aptness 
of the epithet splendens, if they do not serve to display him in any 
more favourable moral light than usual. Long ago, says the 
Siamese fabulist, the crow was very much handsomer than he is. 
now, and quite as gay as very much less intellectual birds. But 
one day he met the nok-jung, the peacock, in the forest, and look- 
ing at the splendour of his colours and the magnificence of his 
train, was moved to envy—not a creditable trait certainly, and 
for which he has, as we have said, suffered in the pages of Alsop, 
but one which it is difficult for even the most gifted to repress, 
especially in a case of outward appearance, which wins readier 
applause than any degree of mental power, however great. The 
crow, therefore, inquired whether it was not possible to dress 
him in such fine style also. The peacock was good-natured— 
revolving years have soured his temperament somewhat since 
then—and, moreover, as a well-informed bird, remembered the 
recent disappointment of the crow in the matter of the bird- 
sovereignty, and he therefore declared himself quite ready to 
elfect the metamorphosis. It was a very easy matter, he said; 
all that it was necessary to do was to cover over the crow 
with silver and gold after the fashion mankind had of deco- 
rating the images. But previously to setting out to look for 
the materials he smeared the crow all over with the black pitch 
of the rakh tree, without which the silver and gold leaf could 
not be got to stick on. The peacock was away some time 
 amnenety together the requisite amount of tinsel, and the rest- 
essness of the crow in the meanwhile proved his ruin. He could 
not bear to remain doing nothing, and in his hoppings about and 
peerings into holes and corners he came upon a decayed carcase in 
the underwood. Upon this he set to work with his accustomed 
good appetite, and when the peacock came back there was the 
crow riving and tugging away at a mass of stinking carrion. This 
was too much for the delicate nerves of the nok-jung. He was so 
disgusted at the sight that he utterly refused to have anything to 
do with gilding the offender; and so, as the pitch would not come 
off, the crow has had to remain ever since in his black dress, and 
has nothing to remind him of his former sprightly appearance but 
the title Corvus splendens, of which poor consolation even unap- 
preciative and sinister naturalists would fain rob him, The crow 
and the peacock have naturally been on very stand-offish terms 
ever since, and this unfriendly state of affairs is unfortunately per- 
petuated as well as aggravated by the pitiful and vindictive malice 
of the peacock, who takes an unworthy pleasure in expanding his 
tail into a resplendent wheel whenever he sees his victim. This 
Eastern fable finds corroboration in the classical legend of Ovid 
that ravens were once as white as swans, but lost their beauty 
through the family characteristic of undue meddlesomeness in 
matters which do not concern them at all. A raven one day 
told Apollo that Coronis, a Thessalian nymph whom he passion- 
ately loved, was faithless, and the god shot the nymph with his 
dart; but, hating the tell-tale bird, , 

He blacked the raven o’er, 
And bid him prate in his white plumes no more. 


It is evident, therefore, that the title of Corvus splendens is no ill- 
natured sneer, as the unlearned would have us believe; but is an 
interesting bit of history embalmed, and therefore to be cherished 
as against the modern emendation of tmpudicus, which is only 
redeemed from the charge of impertinence by the fact that it simply 
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nduly urges the gracelessness of the crow, a trait which no 
mS in pA ao concerned to deny in the present day. It is 
almost as gratuitous an insult as appeared in the custom which 
used to prevail among the Greeks and Romans. The children of 
their wealthy families frequently kept birds for their amusement, 
and among these the crow was very often found. In their childish 
quarrels the boys used to pull the feathers out of each other's pets, 
as a means of making them and their owners ridiculous. No 
doubt the crow very violently resented this indignity; but still 
the fact is preserved for us in the phrase “I have a crow to 
uck with you,” and the selection of him as the specimen bird is 
a compliment to the crow, in so far as it proves that in his case 
to the gratification of irritating his owner was added the excite- 
ment of avoiding the angry resentment of the insulted bird. 
It is not often, however, that we find the crow figuring in the 
position of a victim. He is usually triumphant in the guise of an 
essor. As the raven he appears on the standard of Odin, the 
Danish war-flag, with the expressive name of Landeyda—the 
desolation of the land. He is said to bode famine, and when he 
forsakes the woods and comes into the open country, the inhabi- 
tants may prepare themselves for famine and mortality; for the 
bird bears the character of Saturn, who is the author of these 
calamities, and has an early perception of the bad dispositions of 
that planet. There is here therefore direct acknowledgment of 
the crow’s familiarity with the occult sciences, though it is true 
that there have, as usual, been found grudging people to gird at 
the belief in the fashion of the Carneades, “as if the great god 
Jupiter hadde nothing else to doe but to dryve about jacke-dawes 
and crowes.” But the consensus of nations is against these carp- 
ing critics, and the Scandinavians triumphantly place on the 
shoulders of Odin the two crows called Hugin and Munnin—Mind 
and Memory—and there they remain jogging up his faculties and 
carrying out his behests. This Northern belief in the crow 
or raven as ambassador and king’s messenger might not find 
credence in a generation where the crow’s claims to sovereignty 
are not generally known, and might possibly be scoffed at if set 
forth, were it not borne out by the tales of the sunny South, where 
the crow is much more generally respected and does not need 
to dodge every man he sees lest he should have a gun about him. 
In Siam, they say the crow comes out of the woods to tell the 
news he has heard there. He is so free of the towns, and makes 
such diligent use of the latitude granted him—impertinent use, 
those unimpressed by his merits are apt to call it, when, in 
Oriental houses, he makes light of the dinner-table, and drops 
meerschaum pipes over the edge of the verandah, and purloins 
soap from the bed-rooms—that there is obviously no reason why 
he should go into the woods for any but intelligent purposes. 
Consequently the Siamese say “ Ka bok khao,” the crow is bringing 
information, when they hear him cawing. Whenever he hears 
the sound, the wise householder rushes indoors to the basket 
where he keeps a mass of boiled rice dyed some bright colour, 
and specially prepared for occasions such as this. He comes 
out again as fast as he can, and throws a solid lump of rice 
on the roof of his house. If the messenger crow stops to 
eat it, then the good man is persuaded that the intelligence 
brought has special significance for him, and that the crow 
wishes to demonstrate his good faith by accepting the offered 
hospitality. What the actual piece of news is, is unfortunately 
left in doubt; but it is usually revealed by the arrival of some 
friend later on. Otherwise there is nothing for it but guessing, 
which is not the fault of the crow, but of the absurd friend who 
does not come. If a misfortune should happen, then the bird is 
not the less believed to have been the harbinger of it, and he is 
stigmatized as ka pen-lang, a crow of bad import; but it would 
be manifestly unjust to visit upon him punishment for merely re- 
vealing the truth that was in him. This species of augury is not 
confined to the Mongolians ; Porphyrius told us long ago that the 
Arabs listened to the crows, as the Tyrrhenians believed that the 
eagle brought them supernatural information. It is, at any rate, 
much more to the credit of the bird than the discussions between 
English farmers and naturalists as to whether rooks and crows do 
more harm than good to the crops by seasoning the grain which 
they indubitably eat with the grubs that are no less diligent in the 
same occupation. Such discussions are not merely useless, for 
neither party ever persuades, or has the least hope of persuading, 
its opponents ; they are positively insulting, as implying that the 
crow is nothing more than an ordinary bird, like any paltry 
goose or common barn-door fowl, with no higher instincts about 
him than to get as much as he can eat, and that of the most 
savoury character possible. 

The greatest triumph, however, which the crow has achieved— 
the more satisfactory as being won over a cold, unsympathetic, 
unbelieving portion of mankind—is his appearance in Christian 
art, like the subsidence of the devil of the old Morality plays into 
the clown of modern pantomimes. This is primarily, no doubt, an 
allusion to the ravens that fed Elijah, but it has extended much 
further, Thus St. Oswald is always represented as holding in his 
hands a crow with a ring in its mouth. St. Benedict appears 
with the same bird at his feet, and St. Paul the Hermit is por- 
trayed with a raven bringing him a loaf of bread. Crows are not 
likely to gain any more such distinctions nowadays. Their flouted 
claims to sovereignty, the loss of their original gay dress, and, 
above all, the cruel desire to rob them of the title of splendens, 
have, it is to be feared, permanently deteriorated a character never 
at any time remarkable for-virtue or even honesty. 


LE ROI S AMUSE. 


fie fates which have spun M. Victor Hugo's thread “ round and 
full out of their softest and their whitest wool” are about 
to give him yet another yeeet of his good fortune. For some 
years past his.countrymen have gladly seized every opportunity of 
honouring the poet by a solemn act of homage, and opportunities 
continue to offer themselves. On the 22nd of this month the 
Comédie Francaise is to revive Le oi s'amuse, which was played 
there, for the first and only time, exactly half a century ago, and 
no effort will be spared to make the revival a “ literary event,” 
such as the French playgoer, who has not yet attained to a con- 
ception of the stage as a place too sacred for literature, dearly 
loves. Le Roi s’dmuse hus been seen on the boards since the per- 
formance was stopped by order of the King—or at least of his 
Ministers—on the 23rd of November, 1832, but only in the pro- 
vinces, and since the war—the date which has become the era of 
the French, as well as the American, Republic. M. Jehan Valter 
saw it played at Bordeaux in the evil days of Jan 1871. 
Then, as in 1832, its career on the stage was short. Politics put 
a stop to it again, this time in the form of the capitulation of 
Paris. It is almost needless to say that a drama not played at 
Paris is an unperformed piece to every right-minded Parisian, and 
that therefore the revival on the 22nd will be counted as the 
second time of acting. It is easy to understand the excitement 
of the literary world of Paris at the prospect of the revival of a 
drama which everybody knows, which only a handful of survivors 
have seen acted, and which is as much alive as it was fifty years 
ago. 

“Vhat gushingly pious, scandalous, spiteful, and amusing print 
the Paris Figaro has helped to prepare the way for the event of 
the 22nd by publishing a detailed account of the production of Le 
Rot samuse in 1832. It is the work of M. Jehan Valter, whom 
we have named above, and fills nearly the whole of the Literary 
Supplement of the 11th of this month. The writer begins with 
some details of M. Victor Hugo's life in those early days of the 
Romantic movement which belong to the poet's biography, and a 
description of the manuscript of the play, which, though highly 
interesting, belongs rather to his literary history than to the his- 
tory of the appearance of the drama. The story of his troubles 
with the Minister, how he had to assure M. d’Argout that he 
meant his Frangois I. to be Francois I. and not Louis Philippe, 
and his difficulty in making certain well-meaning people under- 
stand that he did not intend to subvert the State, is sufficiently 
known, The great people of the green-room were even more diffi- 
cult to manage than the great men of the Government. M. 
Victor Hugo could not get the parts cast as he wished, and, as a 
matter of course, the cast which was decided on was far from 
pleasing to many of the actors. Mme. Paradol, who had in vain 
tried to obtain a part, revenged herself by helping the classics to 
damn the play. Another member of the company, who had a 
smaller part than he thought right, is accused, as we shall see, of 
helping still more effectually by making one scene absurd. All 
the company seem to have been very fearful about the reception 
of the drama, and to have done less than their best at least from 
the moment the outcry grew loud, To judge from what M. Valter 
says, there is one consideration which will always make the play 
more or less unpopular with the actors. ‘That is the terrible strain 
of playing ‘Triboulet. Ligier, who bad been chosen by the poet 
for the part, was at the bottom of his heart very well pleased with 
the Ministerial order to stop the performance. He declared that 
ten days of Triboulet would have killed him. In 1870, when 
there was some intention of reviving Le Rot s'amuse at the Odéon, 
La Fontaine, after a careful study of the part, refused to act it, on 
the ground that it would bury him on the third day. He knew, 
he said, that funeral crations would be pronounced over him. He 
would be said to have died on the field of honour; but in the 
meanwhile he would not the less be dead, and it was his opinion— 
“que mieux vaut chien debout qu'empereur enterré” 


—and therefore 
“ he did not mean to leave the oyster bed.” Frédérick was more 
courageous, and once stopped a proposed revival by insisting that 
M. Victor Hugo had promised that none but he should play the 
part of Triboulet. We hope that M. Got will not be hurried to 
his grave by the part which he is to play on the 22nd. 

From what M. Jehan Valter says of what happened on the 
rainy Thursday night on which Le [oi s'amuse was first played 
in 1832, it would appear that the uproar in the theatre 
was provoked by the poet’s own supporters. Les Classiques 
were no more friendly to him than they had been two years 
before. But he had triumphed with Hernani and Marion 
Delorme, and in their own despite they felt a certain fearful re- 
spect for the victor. Unfortunately, his followers also remembered 
the great battle of Hernani, and were eager for the fray. They 
came determined to pick a quarrel. Bousingots and Jeunes-France 
were there in their hundreds, spending the afternoon in pit and 
amphitheatre. They applauded the pretty women who came into 
the boxes, and hissed the ugly ones, with the usual French mix- 
ture of sham gallantry and callous insolence. They howled at 
the Academicians and their party. They fixed on people who 
attracted their attention by peculiarities of dress or ap . 
with the rude familiarity of a Spanish mob in a bull-ring. Yet 
the first act had passed off well. M. Jay thought fit to shout 
Oh! Oh! when Triboulet gave his fine nerves a shock by saying to 
M. de m’avez lair tout 
whereupon illy, ing a speaking-trumpet of his 
la porte l'Académie.” But there were few such 
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interruptions, and the curtain fell on vehement applause of M. de 
Saint-Vallier's tirade, admirably delivered by Joanny. Unfortu- 
nately the Romanticist pit and amphitheatre employed the interval 
before the second act in “ interpellating” the Classiques in the 
boxes, and in singing a chorus asserting the death and burial of the 
Academy to the air of Malbrook. Jean Journet, ‘the apostle,” 
caused a diversion by throwing a number of ong enna of his 
new religion from the gallery, and somewhat restored good 
humour. ‘The second act was well enough received at the begin- 
ning; but the first blow is said to have been given to the piece by 
Samson, who played the part of Clément Marot. He was ill 
leased with his part, and, so the story goes, revenged himself by 
indfolding Triboulet so absurdly during the abduction of his 
daughter that he could not help seeing and hearing what was 
happening. ‘The illusion was lost; and the Classiques, having 
been invited to come on, did so by laughing consumedly. The 
abduction of Blanche was badly managed. Mlle. Anais was 
carried off with her legs in the air, which caused further laughter. 
Between the acts the Romanticists began to invade the galleries. 
‘The sculptor Jehan Duseigneur had a lively passage with Journet. 
On his way down he shouted. “ A bas les stupides!” to a group 
of unfriendly critics, and regained his seat in the pit in triumph. 
From that moment the audience forgot they had come to see a 
lay, and gave themselves up to the joys of battle. The Classiques 
Fined, and the Romantiques hissed the hissers. What was going 
forward on the stage was a mere excuse for recrimination. The 
enews of Francois in a dressing-gown horritied the boxes. 
here was a momentary pause when Triboulet made his passionate 
appeal to thg nobles :— 
Vous trouvez surprenant 
Que ce bouffon soit pére et qu’il ait une fille ; 
but when he came to the words 
Au milieu des huées, 
Vos méres aux laquais se sont prostituces! 
Vous étes tous bitards— 
the Battle began again. The pit applauded; the boxes hissed. 
The intrepid M. Jay produced a big key, and started off a 
continuous whistle, ‘fo apply the words of the immortal Portu- 
guese conversation-book, “this appeared and was whistled.” In 
vain did Pétrus Borel intone a war song of “A la porte les 
brutes.” Nobody paid any attention. The whole scene between 
Saltabadil and Maguelonne and between Maguelonne and the 
King was hissed, and the hissing went on to the very end. The 
audience had obviously lost sight of the piece, and become a mere 
mob, shouting their variation of “Great is Diana of the 
Ephesians!” When once the hearers were in this frame of mind, 
they were naturally set laughing by one or two passages where 
the poet comes dangerously near the border of the ridiculous. 
They shrieked over Saltabadil’s butcherly care about the edge of 
his knife. And accidents helped the scoffers. The actors lost 
their heads, forgot the words of their parts, and repeated them- 
selves. Mlle. Dupont, who played Maguelonne, could not get the 
door, through which the King should have escaped in sight of the 
audience, to open. He had consequently to be let out behind, and 
when he came on singing : 
Souvent femme varie, 
Bien fol est qui s’y fie, 
nobody knew how he got there. The laughing and hissing grew 
louder than ever, The curtain fell on the whole audience standing 
in their places, shaking their fists at one another, and howling 
“des injures et des gros mots.” Lassailly, in a paroxysm of rage, 
had broken up a bench, and was making a ladder of it to get at 
the people in the boxes. When Ligier, at the express request of 
Victor Bees, came forward to name the author, he could not get 
a hearing. ‘The Ministers, as is well known, stopped the piece 
next day under the pretence that it was immoral, In fact, they 
hhad been persuaded that the times were too troublous to allow of 
plays which dealt with the proposed murders of kings. 
( The story of the first appearance of Le Roi s'amuse is naturally 
interesting at a moment when the play is about to be revived, 
although the uproar in the Comédie Frangaise no more belongs 
to literature than the drunken brawl in which Marlowe was 
stabbed, being only one more instance of the readiness of quarrel- 
some people to quarrel. If it is interesting to recall it now, it is 
it affords a landmark by which we can measure the 
‘immense chabge in French taste which makes such another scene 
impossible. But it is most worth remembering because the great 
aman whose work was the excuse for the disturbance is still there 
-to see it reproduced without the fear that the stupidity of oppo- 
nents and the self-assertion of his followers will make it a battle 


tate THE POET-KHALIF OF A DAY, 


CTN all the long line of the khalifs of Baghdad there are few 
~4L figures more interesting than the hapless poet who sat on their 
“throne for a single day. Indeed he can: only be said metaphori- 


‘eally to have sat there, since he never managed to force his way | 
the imperial palace at all, but kept his ephemeral state 
‘iw his own private residence .on the banks of the-Tigris.' Most. 


‘uhalifs ‘became poets in .a- greater or less degree; it 

‘of their business, as of those Arabs of it 
cwas said, ‘' Their kings are their orators’ and poets, who practise 
and celebrate all the virtues of the Bedouin.” But the converse 


did not hold ; poets did not necessarily become khalifs. Abdallah 
ibn El-Mo’tezz, however, was poet first, for some twenty-four 
ears, and khalif @fterwards, for twenty-four hours. If adversity 
is the schoolmaster of poetry, Abdallah was exceptionally forty. 
nate in the time of his arrival in the world. He was born jn 
861, in the very worst period of the history of the Abbasids 
khalifate. The golden prime of Haran and Maman had faded 
away, and the capricious rule of despots who were at the same 
time men of genius and learning had given place to @ military 
reign of terror, The Turkish bodyguard which a foolish khalif 
had called in to protect him from his turbulent Arab sub- 
jects had discovered their power, and made themselves masters 
where they were meant to be servants. In the year that 
Abdallah the poet was born these mercenaries deposed and slew 
their sovereign El-Muntasir, and in eight years they murdered as 
many as four khalifs, including El-Mo’tezz, the fathet of the poet 
himself. A life begun under such auspices must have been a gloomy 
one; and the constant surveillance, not to say the constant risk of 
euthanasia, to which a possible claimant to the throne is always 
exposed in an Eastern kingdom, added to the gloom of Abdallah’s 
youth. He seems, however, to have wisely resolved to keep aloof 
from politics, and devote himself to literature. The long reign of 
El-Mo’temid, under whom, thanks to his brother’s firm hand, the 
countries of Islam enjoyed comparative peace and prosperity for 
nearly a quarter of a century, gave Abdallah the opportunity he 
desired for quiet study. e followed the lectures of the great 
grammarians of Basra, Tha’lab, and El-Mubarrad, and threw him- 
self heart and soul into the circle of students and poets which the 
recent anarchy had not been able to scatter, and which carried 
on the traditions of Mamin’s day, when the treasures of Greece 
and the mystic lore of Persia and India first began to work their 
magical effect upon the learned of Islam, 


It was under the influence of the zealous philological teaching of 
this time that Abdallah ibn El-Mo’tezz brought out his Book of 
Tropes, at the age of twenty-seven, and thereby laid at once the 
foundations of a great reputation and a new branch of study, 
This was followed by various works of a literary and critical 
character,such as a history of Arabic poetry, an account of. 
Arab royal poets, and the Kook of Plagiaries, in which it was 
shown how large a part “ borrowing” played in Arabic poetry. 
Abdallah also wrote a Book of Good Manners, a compendium. 
of the art of singing, a treatise on hunting, and a dissertation on 
wine, considered in all its aspects and illustrated by quotations 
from all the leading poets. These are but his prose works, His 
poetry is both abundant and remarkable. As Mr. Arnold would 
say, he has left “an ample body of powerful work” behind him; 
though the power is of course somewhat different from that which 
Mr. Arnold ascribes to .Wordsworth, who would assuredly have 
been sadly shocked by some of Abdallah’s most powerful composi- 
tions. His poetry, indeed, is not great in the sense in which the 
old pre-Mohammedan poetry is great. Abdallah ibn El-Mo’tezz 
belonged to a time when the old spirit of desert song was dead 
and past revival. He came at the end of the second great period 
of Arabic poetry, the period to which Abu-Nuwis, Ibn-er-Rimy, 
and other famous names belong. ‘This second time of efflorescence 
is quite different from the first. It is not a desert song we hear, 
but the polished accents of a court. Instead of praise of the 
tribe, we have panegyrics on the Abbiside khalifs. Where the 
old poet sang of the wild ride through the desert haunted by 
ghouls, or the mad rush and capture of the rival camps, the duels 
a outrance, the keen competition in the lists of honour and hospi- - 
tality, the laureate of the khalifate tells of the pleasures of the 
banquet, the shining hair of the cupbearer, the sweet voice 
of the singing girl, the ruby wine “ creeping through the 
limbs like aats through a sand-hill,” and the other plea- 
sures of the senses, ‘lo our mind there is no possible com- 
parison-between the new and the old poetry ; we would as soon 
think of comparing Mr. Locker with Homer; but the late Dr. 
Otto Loth, who left a very interesting study of Ibn-el-Mo’tezz’s 
Life and Works (Williams and Norgate), entertained .a higher 
opinion of this court poetry than we can bring ourselves to hold. 
It seems to us that he over-estimated the importance of delicate 
finish and ingenious conceits, compared with the more real and 
abiding qualities of true poetry. Yet even he was obliged to con- 
fess that the court verse of Ibv El-Mo'tezz and his predecessors is 
wanting in the lofty moral ideas of the earlier desert poetry ; that 
it lacks warmth, “ist zu kiinstlich, zu geistreich und witzig, zu 
reflectirend; sie erregt mehr Bewunderung als Sympathie, sie 
erwiirmt nicht, sondern iisst das Herz kalt.” Abdallah’s verse has 
all the faults as well as all the merits of court poetry. It is 
narrow in its subjects, conventional in its images, artificial in its 
sentiment. On the other hand, it is graceful and polished,even 
to fastidiousness; it possesses wit and ingenuity. What has often 
been said of Abu-Nuwis, in noticing Professor Palmer's transla- 
tions, may be equally applied. to Abdallah ibn El-Mo’'tezz. 
Though the former was in many respects unapproachable, the 
general character and style of his poetry was reproduced: by the 
poet-khalif. This little piece, for example, on the termination of 
the fast of Ramadan, and the beginning of the ’Eed, or festival 
which succeeds it, might have been written by either;— 


Welcome, and heartily, lute and reed 
DAS And a stoop of wine from the hands of the slim! ° 
_.. , he Fast is over at last, and the ’Red ; ; 
Is announced by the young moon’s sickle rim; 
The Pleiades fly from-her greedy gape, aaa i 
Which yawns like a glutton’s on clustering grape! 
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The verse of this period deals chiefly with wine and banquets and 
the other joys of a luxurious court life; and, to say truth, these 
joys become a little monotonous to read about. Our poet, how- 
a does not seem to have found them monotonous in practice, to 
judge from this simple diary :— 
to the wine-cup at morning, I take the same journey of nights: 
= life, I can pogo harm in a deed which my soul delights! 
‘And one whom mine eyes confound with the moon as she shines at the full 
Who is human indeed, but of human kind the most beautiful— 
Tendered me wine from the hand, and wine from the honeyed lips, , 
And made me alone twice-drunk, in a circle of rips, 
My fellows are all asleep ere my eyelids begin to droop ; 
Yet I am the first of them all to run for my morning stoop t 


fle could write on graver subjects sometimes, it must be allowed ; 
and there is both dignity and pathos in his lament on the death of 
the’Khalif Mo’tadid:— 

O King, who liest, lonely and neglected, 

Far from thy palace, in the dreary tomb, 

Where are the armies once by thee directed, 

Where are the riches of thy treasure-room ? 

Where is thy throne? Stately was its burden, 

Blenched every eye that saw thee seated there ! 

Where are the runnels, droning in thy garden, 

Where the birds singing in the summer air ? 

Where are the slave girls? Bravely were they dressed up, 

Blazing with jewels, skipping like gazelles. 

Where is the rebeck, where the ruddy wine-cup, 

Fragrant as hyacinths in silver bells ? 

Where is thy stormy charge upon the foeman, 

Prop of the fortunes of the House Abbas ? 

Over thy valour conqueror was no man, 

Each was abased in turn; and now, alas! 

Gone art thou, too; no trace of thee is seen— 

No vestiges to show that thou hast been! 


Abdallah might well lament over the death of this khalif, for it 
was he who introduced the hitherto retired and studious poet to 
the excitements and luxuries of court life, and thus atoned for 
thirty-two years of Imperial neglect, or, in Abdallah’s own words, 
“washed the blood from the raiment of his father,” who, as we 
said, was murdered by the soldiery. For the ten years of El- 
Mo'tadid’s reign (892-902), the life of the poet was one long suc- 
cession of pleasures; he became the bosom friend and boontellow 
of the khalif, shared in all his festivities, joined in all those lite- 
rary and philosophical debates which still delighted the court 
at Baghdad—in a word, enjoyed himself as only a thoroughly- 
educated Eastern could in the only society in the world, save 
that of Cordova, which could honestly be called refined or culti- 
vated at. that time. 


Unhappily the good time was soon over; and the share which 
Abdallah took in the court life was a bad preparation for a 
return to obscurity. Even that, however, would have been a better 
fate than what actually did happen. El-Mo’tadid’s son reigned 
for six years; and we hear nothing of Abdallah at the court during 
this period. The favourite of the father is seldom an acceptable 
mentor to the son; and the poet was now a man of forty-tive— 
too old to be the boonfellow of the young khalif. Whatever 
may have been the reason, Abdallah seems to have stayed away 
from the court, and it is not till the death of his patron's son, 
and the accession of a younger son of Mo’tadid—a boy of 
thirteen—that he again enters upon the scene. Abdallah had 
learnt much in his ten years’ experience of court life; he 
saw the ruin that was hanging over the ancient dynasty of 
Abbas, and he realized the danger which must menace a dis- 
turbed and incoherent State under the weak hand of a stripling. 
Personal ambition was not much in his line; but as a 
prince of a decaying house he was ready to support it. A 
seeming unanimity among the leaders of opinion in Baghdad 

inted to him as the proper sovereign; and he allowed himself to 
be roclaimed Khalif of Islam, with the title of El-Murtazy Billah, 
“The Well-Pleased with God,” on the 18th of December, 908. 
He appointed his vizir and chief ministers, and despatched 
couriers into the provinces to order proclamations to be made “ in 
the name of the Prince of the Faithful, El-Murtazy Billah 
Abu-l-’Abbis ’Abdallah ibn El-Mo'tezz Billah.” He then wished 
to take possession of the palace, and sent a m e to his 
deposed rival, Kl-Muktedir, to make room for him. ‘Lhe latter 
besought a day’s grace, ard Abdallah could not refuse him. But 


next morning when they went to take possession, the palace 


ards resisted, and after a day’s assault the besiegers were 
forced to retire ; and, what was worse, the new khalif’s general, 
whether in treachery or genuine despair, fled from the city with 
his troops and withdrew to Mosil. This was the beginning 
and the end of poor Abdallah’s khalifate. The next thing he 
saw was a boatful of armed men rowing up the Tigris to his 
house. Without a thought of resistance, he fled at the first 
flight of arrows ; his followers were scattered like sheep; and he 
himself took refuge with a jeweller, only to be betrayed by a 
‘servant and seized by the rival and now dominant faction, Pre- 


tenders to the throne are seldom allowed “ extenuating circum- | 


stances” in the East, and Abdallah was quietly put out of the 
way in the dead of night. His body was given to his family, with 
the remark that he had died a natural death—an opinion which, 
‘in the face of the persecution then going on against the partisans 
‘of the unlucky khalif, they were only too glad to adopt. And so 
‘ended the brief sovereignty of a noble and enlightened prince, who 
was himself too refined and. high-minded to understand the petty 
intrigues that set him on the throne, or the treachery and cowardice 


that left him to his fate. “ Put not your trust in princes” was a 
maxim which none of his friends had ever need to quote; but the 
luckless khalif himself learnt in his last terrible hour that it is 
rather the prince who must distrust his own servants, 


THE CONDITION OF LYONS. 


bag ow disquiet in Lyons has its origin in economic causes. The 

great staple industry of the place is the silk trade, and the silk 
trade for some years past has been in an unsatisfactory condition. 
Partly this is owing to more general causes; but partly it is the 
result of the competition of machinery with handwork. In Lyons 
handwork is still continued ; the workpeople are not massed in great 
factories, but carry on their trade by twos or threes, or at any rate 
in very small bodies. Usually the manufacturer lets out his work to 
sub-contractors, who are called chefs-d'atelier. These men supply 
the workmen with looms, workshops, and so on, and they usually 
employ one or two, and in some cases a8 many as six, weavers, 
But they expect an enormous profit. In a very interesting letter~ 
in the Statist, said to be from the pen of one personally ac- 
quainted with the trade, we find a good deal of information upon 
the organization of the trade, which enables us to understand the 
discontent prevailing in Lyons. We are told, for instance, that 
the chefs-d'atelier exact as much as fifty per cent. profit. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that their compagnons, or journey- 
men, are dissatisfied when they find so enormous a profit 
made upon their labour. It is not strange either to be told 
that the chefs-d'atelier usually lead a happy life, that they 
own @ considerable proportion of the houses in Oroix- 
Rousse, or workmen’s quarter of Lyons, and that very often they 
become manufacturers themselves. It is the exactions of these 
men, we are assured, that produce the hatred of the bourgeoisie 
which animates the Lyons workpeople. ‘The journeymen usually 
earn from twenty-five to twenty-eight shillings a week, but at pre- 
sent their earnings do not amount to —_ two-thirds of that sum. 
The employers avoid as long as possible any reduction in the rate 
of wages or stoppage of works, but they cut down the hours or 
the days of labour so as to equalize the output to the demand, 
and the reduction of the output, we are told, is equivalent 
at present to about thirty-five per cent. reduction in wages. 
In other words, the workpeople are earning at present from 
eight to ten shillings a week less than usual, or their wages 
average about seventeen or eighteen shillings a week. The de- 
—— in the trade is brought about by a variety of causes, 

ut the cause which probably weighs most heavily upon Lyons 
is the competition of machinery. Within the city the hand- 
loom, as we have already said, retains its place; but in the 
country round about manufacturing by machinery is the rule. 
Consequently the manufacture has been migrating trom Lyons to 
the country round about. Forty years ago there were sixty 
thousand looms in Lyons, and none outside; whereas now it is 
said that there are not more than about twenty thousand looms in 
the city and banlieue, against between a hundred and a hundred 
and twenty-five thousand looms in the neighbouring country. The 
manufacture, in short, is undergoing the kind of transformation 
through which our own manufactures passed thirty or forty years 
ago. Manufacturing on the great scale, and by means of 
machinery, is taking the place of manufacturing on the small 
scale with the hand-loom ; and, of course, those who still cling to 
the hand-loom are seriously suffering. There would appear to be 
advantages for manufacturing in the neighbourhood over those pos- 
sessed by Lyons, since the great factories where machinery supplies 
the motive power are springing up round about, instead of in, 
the city. Possibly the high rents in the city, and the heavy octroi 
duties, account to some extent for the migration. In any case, 
it would appear that the workpeople of Lyons are succumbing to 
the competition of machine-made goods, and are as discontented 
as our own workpeople were when passing through the same trials, 
There is this ditference, however ; that the Lyons workpeople do 
not ‘seem to direct any of their a to the introduction of 
machinery ; their whole anger is directed against the bourgeoisie, 
which profits by the transformation, and against the law, which 
they accuse of favouring an — distribution of property. It 
would seem, too, that the vagaries of fashion are to some extent 
accountable for the depression of the trade. For some years silk 
has not been worn so much as it used to be, and it is also said 
that the present style of ladies’ dress is unfavourable to the manu- 
facture. Ladies, it is alleged, do not now wear dress of the 
amplitude of former times, and therefore - need less material. 
Moreover, it is said that more attention is now given to the 
trimmings than to the material, and that the trimmings are of less 
costly and less substantial texture. 

Another cause assigned for the falling off in the consumption of 
silk is the competition of the United States, The United States 
are rapidly developing a silk industry, and they are growing the 
silk, and also manutlacturing it. Therefore, it is said, they no 
longer buy as much silk in France as they formerly did. The pro- 
tective tariff, in short, is telling upon France as it has told upon 
ourselves in respect to iron, and gradually the French are losing 
one of their most valuable markets. But over and above these 
subordinate causes, it would seem that there is a more general, 
though, we hope, a more temporary, cause in the long succes- 
sion - of seasons from which, Europe has sutfered. . Since 


| 1874 we have not had in Enrope.a really good year. The grain 
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harvest of this year, it is true, has been fairly good throughout 
Europe, so far as quantity goes; but unfortunately the heavy 
rains of August and September seriously injured the quality, and, 
in addition, the low price prevents the farmers from securing the 
advantages they otherwise might. In any case, whatever be the 
condition of the grain harvest, the wine harvest in France is ex- 
ceedingly bad. It is said to be as bad as last year, and the wine 
harvest is one of capital importance to France. In fact, as we 
have said, since 1874 France has been suffering from a loss of 
agricultural produce of all kinds. Year after year her cereal crops 
have been short, her wine crop has been poor, and the ravages of 
the phyllorera have been destroying the vines, while occasionally 
the silk crop itself and also the beet-root crop have been deficient. 
From all these sources the losses to France have been enormous, 
and, sooner or later, such losses were certain to tell upon the 
material condition of the working classes” France is essentially 
an agricultural country, and, when its agriculture for eight suc- 
cessive seasons has been suffering, the people, in the nature of 
things, must sufler also. ‘The wonderful industry, thrift, and 
patience of the people have enabled them to bear up, with little 
apparent distress, until now ; but at length the effects of the 
long series of bad seasons are making themselves felt in the 
silk trade. Moreover, as we have just said, the competition of 
‘the United States has added to the difficulties of those engaged 
in the French silk trade, and likewise the revolution through 
which the industry is passing is causing suffering amongst the 
work e. Add to all this, that the agricultural losses from 
whick 1 rance has suifered have been shared by nearly every 
country in Europe. We ourselves have suffered even more 
heavily than France in regard to the grain crops. Russia this year 
has a good harvest, but Russia has suffered heavily too in past 
years; and, in short, the whole of Europe has had a series 
of bad seasons, and consequently has less money to spend upon 
luxuries. There is one other local cause the influence of 
which must not be overlooked. In spite of the bad seasons 
and the agricultural depression, the wealthy classes in France 
worked themselves up into a speculative mania. ‘Two or three 

ears ago apparently the aristocratic classes, tinding that they had 
ost political power, sought for compensation on the Bourse, and 
the result was a speculative rise in the prices of all securities such 
as had not been witnessed in France for a long pericd. The end 
came at last, and it came with very heavy losses to the wealthy 
classes. The speculation was carried further in Lyons than in Paris, 
as is proved by the fact that in Lyons last January the whole of 
the members of the Bourse were unable to meet their engage- 
ments. This meant, of course, that every member of the Bourse 
in Lyons had so large a number of clients who engaged in the 
speculation, and who were unable to pay their differences when 
the time came, that the stockbrokers were ruined by the default 
of their clients, These enormous losses of the wealthy classes 
naturally restricted their purchasing power, and as it is these 
classes who are the buyers of silk, the diminution of their pur- 
chasing power necessarily told heavily upon the silk trade, It is 
not improbable, too, that many of the silk manufacturers them- 
selves lost seriously in the speculation, and that their difliculties 
are adding to the depression of the trade. 

Still, though there is great depression, there does not seem to be 
actual distress. As we said above, there appear to be few work- 
people entirely without employment. As a rule, the manufacturers 
have reduced the hours and days of work without throwing oy 
of their operatives entirely out of employment; and thoug 
seventeen or eighteen shillings a week in a place like Lyons is a 
small wage, still it keeps a family from starvation. More- 
over—and this is a significant fact—it appears that in the 
savings banks of the workman's quarter the deposits amount 
to nearly half a million sterling. For a population of thirty or 
thirty-five thousand this is certainly a considerable amount of 
savings ; and it shows that up to the present time, at any rate, there 
can be no severe distress. 1t may be hoped that a revival is not 
far off. A change of fashion, a springing-up of a demand from 
England or the United States, would at once restore life to the 
trade. And, besides, it is not to be supposed that the impoverish- 
ment of the well-to-do classes is so serious that their diminished 
expenditure will last long. It is now fully nine months since the 
—_ on the Bourse, and that is one as long a period as the 

iscredit continued after the failure of the City of Glasgow Bank. 
Nevertheless, it seems clear that the silk manufacture within 
Lyons itself is doomed. As we have already stated, forty years 
ago there was not a single loom in the country round about Lyons, 
and now there are twice as many looms as there were in Lyons at 
that time. On the other hand, the number of looms within 
Lyons is only about one-third of what it was forty or fifty years 
ago. Itseems safe to conclude, then, that, as the sixty thousand 
looms of forty years ago have diminished to about twenty 
thousand now, these twenty thousand will go on dwindling until 
they disappear altogether, except the few which may still be neces- 
for the production of the finest class of velvets. Hand-weaving 

is out of date, and when it comes into competition with machinery 
it must go down. It would seem, then, that the transference of 
the manufacture from Lyons to the neighbouring country is likely 
to go on at an accelerated pace in the future. But at the same 
time there is no reason to doubt that the depression which is now 
prevailing in the trade is merely temporary. Silk will always be 
worn, and though fashion may increase or diminish the use of it 
for a little while, on the average of years it is likely to increase 
with the growth of wealth and population, Moreover, the bad 


seasons which have afflicted Europe so long cannot last for ever, 
We may hope that they will be followed by a long series of goog 
seasons which will restore prosperity to the agricultural classes 
and through them to every class in the community. With q 
revival of agricultural prosperity, the prosperity of the silk industry 
will also revive. 


MR. TENNYSON’S PLAY. 


as failure—it would be idle and mischievous to attempt to 
call it anything but a failure—of The Promise of May, a play 
written in prose by the Poet Laureate, and produced at the Globe 
Theatre, is to be regretted for obvious reasons ; and it will no doubt 
be regretted in a semi-personal way by a great many people who 
have nothing more than a superficial acquaintance with Mr. Ten- 
nyson’s poetry. It has been his power and privilege to endear 
himself to a large reading public, as only a writer can endear 
himself who, besides dealing on occasion with deeper things, can 
touch the simplest emotions in the simplest and most graceful 
way; and in this way the complete want of success of his latest 
attempt at dramatic writing will make a far larger audience than 
the judicious grieve. But the event may have its uses as well as 
bringing with it its regrets. It may serve to convince people that 
no one who has not taken some trouble to learn a special branch 
of art can hope to succeed in it. “Ah! whata truism!” is the 
natural answer to such an observation as this; but there are 
some truisms—we might even say some postulates—which are as 
completely disregarded as they are conventionally accepted. The 
poets who have been successful playwrights have all taken the 
trouble, not only to study various aspects of human nature, but 
also to study them for stage purposes. They have not disdained 
to learn from those qualified to teach the practical meaning 
of the optique du thédtre, to find out the difference between 
things read, and things acted behind a row of footlights and 
in front of scenery, before an audience whom it is necessary 
before all things to interest in one of two ways, and, if possible, 
in both of two ways. To make a play acceptable, to say nothing 
of brilliantly successful, those who see it must have their attention 
awakened and kept alive either by development of character or 
by lively succession of incident, or by both, which is the best way 
of all. Of course, no play of pure character, without any incident 
at all, is possible; but there are plays in which the situation is 
subordinate to the character, and vice versd. The Promise of May, 
unhappily, has nothing that for stage purposes can be called inci- 
dent, and is lamentably deficient in any true exposition of cha- 
racter. It does not follow that, because Zhe Promise of May 
is a failure asa stage play, therefore it might be a success as a 
play to be read; but it is at least probable that in narrative verse 
the Laureate might have made an interesting, if not a striking, 
study of the Agnostic to the acceptance of whose views as in any 
way representative Lord Queensberry so strongly objects, and who 
is practically the person on whom the whole action—if action it 
can be called—otf Mr. Tennyson’s play depends. On the stage 
this person, who figures first as Mr. Edgar and afterwards as Ne 4 
Harold, becomes “a very weak monster—a very shallow 
monster.” We use the word at this juncture less with refer- 
ence to “ his vile moral quality” than to his absolute distance 
from any possible semblauce of a human being. What was 
intended to be conveyed by this character has been explained in 
a letter communicated to the Daily News on Thursday last, and 
the explanation is perhaps remarkable enough to be set out at full 
length :— 

Edgar is not, as the critics will have it, a freethinker, drawn into crime 
by his communistic theories ; Edgar is not a protest against the atheism of 
the age; Edgar is not even an honest Radical nor a sincere follower of 
Schopenhauer ; he is nothing thorough and nothing sincere; but he is a 
criminal, and at the same time a gentleman. These are the two sides to 
his character. He has no conscience until he is brought face to face with 
the consequences of his crime, and in the awakening of that conscience the 
poet has manifested his fullest and subtlest strength. At our first intro- 
duction to Edgar we see him perplexed with the haunting of a pleasure 
that has sated him. “ Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die” has 
been his motto; but we can detect that his appetite for all pleasure has 
begun to pall. He repeats wearily the formule of a philosophy which he 
has followed because it suits his mode of life. He plays with these 
formule, but they do not satisfy him. So long as he had on 
him the zest of libertinism he did not in all probability trouble him- 
self with philosophy. But now he begins to hanker after his posi- 
tion as a gentleman—as a member of society. He feels he has outlawed 
himself. He has no one but himself to look to. He must endeavour to 
justify himself to himself. His selfishness compels him to take a step of 
which he feels the wickedness and repugnancy. ‘Ihe companionship of the 
girl he has betrayed no longer gives him pleasure; he hates her tears 
because they remind him of himself—his proper self. He abandons her 
with a pretence of satisfaction ; but the philosophical formula he repeats 
no more satisfy him than they satisfy the poor girl whom he deserts. Her 
innocence has not, however, been wantonly sacrificed by the dramatist. 
She has sown the seed of repentance in her seducer, though the fruit is slow 
in ripening. Years after he returns like the ghost of a murderer to the 
scene of lis crime. He feels remorse. He is ashamed of it; he battles 
against it; he hurls the old formule at it; he acts the cynic more 
thoroughly than ever. But he is changed. He feels a desire to “make 
amends.” Yet that desire is still only a form of selfishness. He has 
abandoned the “Utopian idiocy” of Communism. Perhaps, as he says, 
with the self-mockery that makes the character so individual and remark- 
able, because he has inherited estates. His position of gentleman is forced 
on his notice ; he would qualify himself for it, selfishly and without doin 
excessive penance. ‘To marry the surviving sister and rescue the old 
father from ruin would be a meriterious act. He sets himself to perform 
it. At first everything goes well for him; the old weapons of fascination 


! that had worked the younger sister's ruin now conquer the heart of 
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. He is comfortable in his scheme of reparation, and lays 

the oi tering unction to his soul.” Suddenly, however, the girl 
hom he has betrayed and whom he thought dead returns; she hears 
him repeating to another the words of love she herself had caught 
- and believed. “Edgar,” she cries, and staggers forth from her 


poor ty as she forgives him with her last breath, and bids him make 


i re en, and not till then, the true soul of the man rushes 
his wickedness, he knows the blankness of his 
life. That is his punishment. He feels then and will always feel aspira- 
tions after good which he can never or only imperfectly fulfil. The position 
of independence on which he prided himself is wrested from him ; he is 
humiliated ; the instrument of his selfish repentance turns on him, with a 
forgiveness that annihilates him ; the bluff and honest farmer, whom he 
despises, triumphs over him, not with the brute force of an avenging hand, 
put with the pre-eminence of superior morality. Edgar quits the scene, 
never again, we can well believe, to renew his libertine existence, but to 
expiate with life-long contrition the monstrous wickedness of the past. 
This is dramatic justice. Reflective characters on the stage must of neces- 
sity express themselves in soliloquy, vide Jaques, Hamlet, Iago, Edmund ; 
for the inner workings of intellect cannot be portrayed in dialogue; and 
soliloquy is unwelcome on the English stage. ‘There is no room in a simple 
drama like The Promise of May tor the contrast of action that can be pro- 
vided in a busy five-act tragedy full of incident. Edgar's réle may there- 
fore to many seem wanting in variety ; but the intellectual playgver will 
discover therein the subtlest and most dramatic contrasts, the reaction, if 
one may call it so, of self on self—a combination the factors of which are 
constantly changing in direct relation to the main incidents of the play. 
This is all very well in its way, though it may perhaps recall 
Dugald Dalgetty's utterance in A Legend of Montrose, “ You must 
know the Marquis weli—or, rather, you must be the Marquis him- 
self.” But what can seriously be said, so far as the play wright’s 
art is concerned, for the introduction on the stage, as the principal 
character of a drama obviously wanting in dramatic qualities, of a 
personage whose motives demand all this explanation, after a skil- 
{ul actor has said his words and suited the action to the words? 
“ Reflective characters on the stage,” says the writer, “must of 
necessity express themselves in soliloquy,” and, citing Jaques, 
Hamlet, Iago, Edmund, goes on to state that soliloquy is uawel- 
come on the English stage. Are the soliloquies of Jaques, Hamlet, 
Iago, Edmund, unwelcome on the stage? We have never before 
heard of their being so. Is Edgar's soliloquy unwelcome? That 
is a very different matter. The poet who is also a dramatist knows 
how to employ soliloquy and when to stop it; it illustrates the 
meaning of the character from within, and is the complement of 
what is seen of the character from without. The poet who has 
not learned to be a dramatist cannot compass, for lack of special 
knowledge and practice, anything like a full view of the character 
he has conceived from without, falls back upon soliloquy, which 
should be amere aid, as a mainstay is probably led by some vague 
idea of dramatic propriety to cut the soliloquy as close as he dares, 
and thus falls between two stools, The character comes out—at 
least Edgar comes out—both unintelligible and undramatic, a 
creature whose amazing actions are supposed to be explained by talk 
which is both amazing and dull, but which has no sort of logical 
or human connexion with the things which he does. “ Why 
should we not love and part?” says Mr. Edgar when he wants to 
get rid of the girl whom he has seduced, “the birds do.” And, 
so far as the audience can see, the result of reading trashy free- 
‘thinking productions upon a man of breeding, education, and 
intelligence is my «Ape to be that he leaves his victim to her 
misery, satisfying his conscience with such puerile rubbish as this. 
It is difficult, and it would be unnecessary in the case of a writer 
of less fame, to tall of such stuff as this with patience, or even to 
point to the fact that the incident is hopelessly removed from 
‘snag or human nature. Seduction and desertion are un- 
ppily, like childish strivings after atheism, possible enough. Mr. 
Tennyson has gone out of his way to make of the two together an 
impossible and completely absurd combination, which a casual 
study of the “ Knife Grinder ” might perhaps have taught him to 
avoid. The clue to Edgar's conduct, indeed to the innermost 
workings of his supposed mind, is, it is true, supplied by tho 
correspondent who has written to the Daily News; but of 
what coneivable value can such a clue. be, so far as the 
worth of Zhe Promise of May for acting purposes is cuncerned ? 
As well might we have the imaginary fourth wall of the 
stage actually built up from the float to the flies, and publish 
letters to the papers afterwards to explain what went on behind 
it. One sentence in the letter of the correspondent of the 
Daily News has a curiously naif truth. “ There is no room in 
asimple drama like Zhe Promise of May for the contrast of action 
that can be provided in a busy five-act tragedy full of incident.” 
This may be granted readily enough; we do not wish to live exclu- 
sively on five-act tragedies, whether full of incident or not; but we 
do wish when we go to a theatre to.see a play, and Zhe Promise of 
May, apart from the cardinal faults which we have hinted at in 
the central figure of the Agnostic seducer, is emphatically not a 
play. This truth is, indeed, admitted in a somewhat singular 
apology for the work which appeared in the Daily Telegraph, and 
which amounted to saying that it was a great shame that because 
the Laureate could not by natural impulse write a play, and had 
never learned how to do so, therefore he should actually be told 
that this was the case. Lest we should be suspected of exag- 
geration, here are the exact words:—‘He had not succeeded 
i. interesting, so his punishment was swift. He had omitted 
to study the exigencies of the stage and the temperament of 
modern audiences, and as @ necessary consequence the many 
beauties of his composition were spurned, and he was denied, 
with some brusqueness, even such merit as is attached to the pos- 
session of taste and thought.” In the name of dramatic literature, 
it may be asked what taste or thought is found in such a story as 


| 


Mr. Tennyson has set forth in the most undramatic way? In the 
first act, Mr. Edgar, the Agnostic, has seduced Farmer Steer’s 
daughter Eva, and at the end of the act leaves her cruelly to her 
fate. Farmer Dobson is in love with Steer’s other daughter, 
Dora, who, like her sister, has been educated to be “a lady,” and 
who will have nothing to say to him. Dobson hates Edgar, who 
treats him with cold contempt. In the second act, six years. 
later—Eva has disappeared since the end of the first act— 
Edgar, having come into his uncle’s property and taken the name 
of Harold, reappears, meets Dora, who, as it is contrived, has 
never seen him before, takes her at first for Eva, and then, finding 
out who she is, proceeds to make love to her. Att the end of this 
act is the one dramatic touch of the piece, and this owes not a 
little to the exceptionally strong and fine acting of Mr. Kelly as 
Farmer Dobson. In the third act, Harold's courtship of Dora 


has prospered, and this time he means marriage. Eva reappears, . 


worn and ill, and is tenderly welcomed and nursed by Dora. 
Farmer Steer has grown blind and portentously old, and an at- 
tempt at reconciling him with Eva is completely vain, Eva pre- 
sently overhears Harold’s vows to Dora, comes on the stage from 
her involuntary hiding-place, makes an appeal to Harold to be 
good to Dora, and dies. Dobson threatens Harold; Dora inter- 
poses, makes a tedious didactic speech, begs Dobson to see Harold 
well off the farm, and the curtain falls as she cries, “ And I 
loved him so!” The Telegraph critic has pointed out justly 
the resemblance between the situation of Eva's overhearing the 
lovers’ vows and the final situation of On ne badine pas avec 
“amour, and has appreciated justly the difference of treatment. It 
is indeed impossible not to exclaim with M. Taine, “ J’aime mieux 
Musset.” It is unfortunate that by merely suggesting this com- 
parison the critic completely upsets the case which he elsewhere 
tries, feebly enough, to make out for Mr. Tennyson's “rustic drama” 
being worthy of serious attention, although, as he admits, it is not 
at all like a play. Other critics, in a commendable spirit of 
wishing to pick out something pleasant, have fallen back upon 
praising Dora’s song. This is probably familiar to most of our 
readers by this time, and they can judge for themselves of its 
value. It may be that it is the best thing in the play, and on this 
point we need not perhaps insist. 

As to the acting of the piece, Mr. Kelly is, as we have said, 
admirable throughout, alike in local speech, in the suggestion 
of pathos, and in the rare moments of passion. Mrs. Bernard 
Beere lends grace tv the not very interesting figure of Dora. 
Mr. Vezin adopts a ridiculous costume and make-up for 
[dgar, and certainly fails to indicate any of the strange qualities 
which the writer in the Daily News assigns to the cha- 
racter, Jfow fur this may be the actor's fault is perhaps 
an open question; but it is certainly his fault that he misses a 
chance at the end of the play, just as it is bis merit that in the 
brief colloguies with Dobson he makes Edgar-Harold for the 
moment a possible human being. Mr. HW. Cameron might con- 


ceivably do something, which he does nut do, to wake up the - 
third act with a speech which is thrust in inartistically enough, . 


but which might have a strong effect. The smaller parts are 
creditably filled, and the stage management is good; but ncthing, 


it is to be feared, can alter the fact that The Promise of May is. 
not so much a bad play as a production which is hopelessly remote- 


from being a play at all, 


REVIEWS. 


STERNE’S CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF TITE 
UNITED STATES.* 


LTHOUGH the title of the present work is perhaps too am- 
bitious for a volume of three hundred pages, a condensed ac- 
count of the Constitution of the United States, and of some of the 
principal questions which have arisen in its construction, isconvenient 
and valuable. ‘The author has judiciousiy appended the text of 
the Constitution and of the original Articles of Confederation. 
On some points, and especially in his account of the judicial 
power, he is sometimes too technical for ordinary readers; and his 
history of the political development of the Union might with ad+ 
vantage have entered into fuller details. The book will be more 
useful to Englishmen than to Americans, who know the Constitu- 
tion and the principal events of the national history by heart. An 
intelligent foreigner, who might previously have known little of 
American affairs, would derive valuable information from Mr. 
Sterne’s analysis of the Constitution; but be would with difliculty 
follow the “ post-constitutional history” of the interval between 
Washington and Mr. Arthur, which occupies only eighty pages. 
Lawyers often find a difficulty in gauging the ignorance of the 
laity; and strangers are almost always sensible of gaps in the 
statements of native writers, who are instinctively familiar 
with the institutions which they undertake to explain. Those 
who already possess a general knowledge of American history 
will find their memory conveniently refreshed. by Mr. Sterne’s 
“summary.” He appears to be a moderate politician, virtually 


* Constitutional History and Political Development of the United States. 
By Simon Sterne, of the New York Bar. London: Cassell, Petter, Galpin, 
& 1882. 
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detached from both the great American parties, which he considers 
obsolete. His opinions on the few controverted topics which come 
in his way deserve respectful attention. To the dispute as to the 
tight of secession, which no longer possesses practical interest, he 
contributes an argument which, though it may probably have been 
often urged in the United States, is comparatively new in England. 
The Constitution is silent on the dissoluble or final character of the 
Union. The earlier Articles of Confederation expressly declared 


that the Union should be perpetual. Mr. Sterne argues that the | 


iheory of nullification “is refuted by the very wording of the Con- 
stitution itself, which says that it is ordained and established by 
the people of the United States to create a more perfect union.” 
On the other side, it might be contended that the omission in the 
later instrument of a clause of perpetuity indicated a purpose of 
leaving the question open. No competent Court has at any time 
decided that secession was unlawful; and up to the time of the 
Civil War the preponderance of political opinion was in favour of 
the absolute sovereignty of every State. During the war of 1812 
Massachusetts and some of the other New England States threatened 
to secede. In 1828 South Carolina, under the influence of Mr. 
Calhoun, Vice-President of the United States, passed a State Act 
purporting to nullify the tariff established by Congress. President 
Jackson made preparations for war, and threatened to hang 
his colleague, Mr. Cwlhoun; but the Federal Government 
so far gave way that Congress passed a law, which was 
expressly declared to be permanent, for the reduction of the 
tariff. In 1861, before the attack on Fort Sumter, when 
some of the Southern States had actually seceded, Mr. Lincoln 
and Mr. Seward openly confessed that no State could be forcibly 
retained in the Union, The North would have been hampered in 
a merely logical discussion by the constant assertion of the popular 
doctrine that any considerable community had at any time a right 
to establish an independent Government of itsown, It is impossi- 
ble to conjecture what might have been the judgment of the Supreme 
Court on an issue which was never submitted for its decision. 
The controversy had, in fact, passed from the judicial or legal 
sphere into the department of politics. The great majority of 

orthern Americans were resolved that, irrespectively of laws and 
constitutions, a great nation should not be split in two, and 
that a neighbour who might be an enemy should not be 
tolerated on their borders. The Southern leaders were, in a degree 
which bas scarcely a parallel in history, actuated by a conscious- 
ness of legal right and a consequent feeling of duty, General Lee, 
who disapproved the secession, felt bound to maintain his loyalty 
to his State ; and in making his choice, neither he nor any other 
Virginian patriot ever suspected that he could be guilty of treason 
to the United States. Mr. Sterne’s ingenious argument from 
the Articles of Confederation may possibly be sound ; but the con- 
clusion which he forms would in 1860 have been deemed both in 
the North and in the South to be wildly paradoxical. Only a 
-short time before the Civil War, the duty of secession from a 
Union which maintained the Fugitive Slave Law had become a 


‘commonplace of the Abolitionist party. 


Mr. Herbert Spencer expressed a truism in the form of a lesson 
taught by experience when he lately told an American journalist 


that written Constitutions would not work as they were intended ; | 
yet the American Constitution, in its efliciency and its perma- | 


nence, almost surpasses the reasonable expectations of its founders. 
They could scarcely have anticipated that the Senate would, with 
the exception of the House of Lords, become the most consider- 


able Second Chamber in the world. The principle on which it is |, 


founded has been recently imitated in Canada, and more closely in 
the German Empire; but it is still doubtful whether either 
legislative body will be able to exercise the authority which it 
claims. The American Senate now preponderatesin importance over 
the House of Representatives rather because the tenure of seats 
in it is longer, and its immediate constituency more responsible, 


than in its original character as representing the several States. | 


Rhode Island, Delaware, and Colorado would have little weight 


in an assembly where they were pitted against Illinois or New | 
* York, The State Senates are not, asa rule, superior to the Houses 


of Assembly, except that they also enjoy a longer tenure of ollice. 
The notorious swindler Tweed was, after the exposure of his 
guilt, returned to the State Senate by a city constituency, in which 


- the Irish vote probably prevailed. His candid supporters declared 


that, if he had stolen the municipal funds, he had distributed 


the proceeds among themselyes with exemplary liberality. 


Another original and successful element in the complex Govern- 


judgments to an opposite effect, the Supreme Court may in some 
future case declare that protective tariff Acts are invalid, because 
they involve an exercise of the taxing power in aid of private 
enterprise. The argument that protective duties are theoretical] 
imposed on public grounds would probably induce the Court 
to overlook the real motive of American commercial legisla. 
tion ; and, if the Supreme Court were on such an issue to 
overrule the popular policy, some mode would be found of 
evading its interference. A precedent for an irregular attack og 
| judicial independence was furnished during the administratioy 
of Mr. Lincoln. The Supreme Court—including Chief Justieg 
Chase, who as Secretary of the Treasury had issued inconyep. 
tible greenbacks—decided that, in making paper money a 
tender, Congress had exceeded its power. The President imme. 
diately packed the Court with additional judges of inferior stand. 
ing, and obtained a reversal of the original judgment. A Protec. 
tionist President would probably repeat the process, if there were 
any danger of the introduction by judicial authority of the 
obnoxious practice of Free-trade. In a great political crisis even 
the people of the United States cannot rely on judicial impar. 
tiality. When Mr. Tilden’s election as President was fraudulent} 
annulled, Congress submitted the question to a special tribunal, 
composed of five Senators, five Representatives, and five Judges of 
the Supreme Court. Eight of the members were Republicans and 
seven were Democrats; and every member, without exception, 
voted with his party. There was no serious doubt that Mr. Tilden 
had been duly elected; but the Republican majority, including 
the Republican judges, awarded the presidential seat to 
Mr. Hayes. 

Mr. Sterne is deeply impressed by the evils of the Caucus 
system, under which professional managers control the suflrages 
of the great mass of voters. The same abuse lately attracted the 
notice of Mr. Herbert Spencer; but it is the necessary result of 
universal suffrage, and perhaps it is the most innocuous form of 
an anomalous and mischievous distribution of power. The only 
remedy which Mr. Sterne can suggest is the representation, b 
some more or less ingenious contrivauce, of the minority whieh 
is at present necessarily disfranchised. Whether the change would 
be for the better may be doubted; but it is useless to discuss 
a measure which will never be carried. The reigning majority is 
as little likely to abdicate as Louis XIV. or Napoleon in the height 
of their prosperity. In the late debates in the English House of 
Commons, some supporters of the Government forcibly argued that 
the securities proposed by the Opposition would be instantly 
swept away if Mr. Gladstone found that they hampered his 
freedom of action. In the United States it would be almost im- 
possible to establish, and wholly impossible to maintain, any form 
of government which violated the fundamental principle of count- 
ing heads. It is not surprising that honest and patriotic citizens 
should regard the operation of the system with indignant discon- 
tent. Corruption, though it seems not to have reached the 
United States Senate, extends to municipal and State Gover- 
ments, to the Federal House of Representatives, and in General 
Grant’s time to the Cabinet. No such resources have ever befor 
been at the command of projectors and their official accomplices. 
According to Mr. Sterne, the grants of land to the North Pacific 
Railway and its branches were equal in area to the territories of 
France. In Tweed’s time the annual taxation of the city of New 
York amounted to five millions sterling, while the legitimate 
expenditure was perhaps a fifth of thatsum. The civic revenue 
is now still larger; but it is probably not so fraudulently expended. 
In the recent contest in the State of New York, both parties were 
accused by their respective opponents of receiving subsidies from 
a speculator of enormous wealth. Mr. Sterne suggests that some 
moral and political improvement may be expected from the growth 
of a rich and leisurely class which may engage in public affairs with- 
out corrupt or selfish motives. But if all the States were studded 
with the residences of an intelligent gentry, the whole body would 
be excluded from office and from influence. The English Radicals 
are at this moment bent on handing over the administration of the 
counties and of the metropvlis to the same kind of majority which 
is dominant in the United States. It is highly improbable that 
the Americans should engage in the reverse experiment. 

It is in the States and in the large towns that corruption and 
public extravagance are most flagrant. There can be no doubt of 
the justice of Mr. Sterne’s suggestion that the taxpayers ought in 
| Some manner to possess a veto on the financial administration 
| which is controlled by those who spend the taxes. . The working 


| 


‘ment established under the Constitution is the Supreme Court | classes have, as he shows, a direct interest in prodigal outlay, to 
~ of the United States, with its subordinate Federal ‘tribunals. which they contribute little or nothing. No other community 
‘Alexander Hamilton and his associates in constitutional: legis- could with comparative impunity endure misgovernment so com- 
lation understood that by no other method could the reserved plex and so universal; but America has wealth enough for honest 
rights of the States and of private citizens be protected | men and for thieves; and the structure of society is such that, 
against ‘the usurpation of a Federal Government and Legis- until Socialist doctrines become formidable, there is scareely 4 
‘lature which ‘were intended to exercise only restricted and possibility of revolution. Mr. Sterne cannot be sanguine as to 
- delegated powers. Englishmen accustomed to an omnipotent | the adoption of the remedies which he proposes; for neither 
© Parliament sometimes find a difliculty in understanding how the | minorities nor cultivated owners of property are likely to wrest 
most deliberate measures of the Federal Legislature may be de- | the control of affairs from the hands of wire-pullers and of 
‘elared void, if the Court finds them inconsistent with the terms | mobs, It is possible that the corruption connected with lobbying 
“of the Constitution. Politicians who play with theories of Irish | in the State Legislatures might, as he suggests, be in some degree 
‘Home Rule seldow perceive that it would involve the subordination | checked by the institution of a Parliamentary bar. He seems 
© of the nomiially Imperial Parliament to some judicial authority; | not to be aware of the salutary and efficient control which in 
‘In extreme cases the theoretical supremacy of the Court would | England is exercised by the High Court of Justice over the expen- 
have to yield to political forces. Judicious statesmen will avoid | diture of municipal corporations. Every outlay may be remo 
far ag possible similar conflicts of jurisiliction. Mr. Sterne more | into the Court by certvorari, at the instance of w single rate- 
“than ‘once intimates an opinion that, notwithstanding former | payer; and if it proves to be irregular, those who have incurred 
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iability are personally responsible, Mr, Sterne’s opinions on 

oe cieuetion of the great American cities are 
entitled to special weight, because he has within a few weeks 
taken a leading part in the praiseworthy effort to rescue the 
city of New York from the control of political parties. The 
Citizens’ Association, of which Mr. Sterne was a principal member, 
was formed for the purpose of electing competent municipal 
officers, without reference to their Republican or Democratic 
relations. Unfortunately for the promoters, their cause was 
supported by some Republican papers, for the obvious reason that 
their own party candidates had little chance of success. ‘The 
victory of the Democrats, though they may be as corrupt as 
their adversaries, serves the purpose of rebuking political managers. 
Tf the party which is now dominant imitates the practice of the 
Republicans, the Citizens’ Association may probably be revived 
with the prospect of better success. M. Renan a few years 
ago appended to an essay on the political condition of France 
a sketch of an imaginary condition of things which, as he ex- 
ressly admitted, was wholly unattainable. His Utopia was 
rrowed from England with its aristocracy, its Established 
Church, and its exemption from the pest of universal suffrage. 
Mr. Sterne’s remedies for American abuses are somewhat of the 


| 


same kind. It is to be regretted that the Liberal party in England | 


should be simultaneously engaged in an attempt to produce a 
servile imitation of French or American democracy. 


PORTUGUESE EXPLORATION IN AFRICA.* 


WO officers of the Portuguese navy were directed by their 

Government to survey the river Cuango and ascertain its 
relative position to the great Congo-Zairé and to the Portuguese 
settlements. The King himself took a lively interest in the 
expedition, and presented the explorers with a rifle, a reflecting 
circle, and a “ boat specially constructed for the crossing of 
rivers,” whatever speciality there may have been about this article. 
An Illustrious Lady whose name is withheld embroidered a sacred 
banner, and entrusted it to their keeping. The Cortes voted the 
sum of 6,600l., or 30,000 dollars, for the undertaking. The start 
took place in September 1877, and the return was not effected 
until October 1879, the journey having lasted exactly 729 days. 
These travellers were somewhat restricted by the instructions 
issued from the Portuguese Marine and Colonial Department, and 
were not at liberty to wander over mountain ranges or to track 
unknown rivers to their sources as fancy or opportunity might 
dictate. We should not think of comparing these adventures 
with those of Stanley, Cameron, or Livingstone, or with the Valk 


through Africa of Speke and Grant. But the Portuguese explorers | 


went through a strange country,saw many curious sights, endured 
sickness, fatigue, and hunger, visited native potentates who were 
oftener drunk than sober, took a number of scientific observations, 
added to our knowledge of natural history, and fully justified the 
confidence reposed in them by a Government and a Senate not 
generally supposed to have too much money to devote to the 
cause of science and geography. ‘These volumes have been very 
-well translated by Mr. Elwes, who has avoided the stitiness and 
angularity which often spoil the reading of similar works. The 
style is easy and flowing, though the foreign accent, if we may 
apply this expression to writings, is still here and there to be 
traced. There are more than one hundred and eighty engravings 
scattered through the two volumes, illustrative of the country, 
its vegetation, its villages, and its inhabitants. 
dense iorest, the jungle on fire, the rapids and the waterfalls, 
the nude figures, the heads of the prognathous or barbarian type, 
the graceful antelopes, the curious utensils aud weapons, the war 
dances, and the tropical storm. Altogether, the narrative and the 
illustrations make up two interesting volumes, in which any tinge 
.of sameness is amply redeemed by the intelligence, the earnest- 
ness, and the devotion which the authors exhibited in the dis- 
charge of their laborious duty. 

~ Our travellers have thought it necessary to clear themselves 
from a charge of neglect brought against them by their country- 
man Major Serpa Pinto. To us the exculpation seems quite satis- 
factory. They were the last persons to abandon an officer of the 
sister service or to refuse him all the assistance or supplies which 
‘they could command, ‘The general reader will be much more con- 
cerned to know exactly how far Captain Ivens and his comrade 
went, what difficult ranges they crossed, what the country pro- 
duces, and what prospect is held out of taming and civilizing 
_African potentates and opening out their domivions to the mis- 
sionury, the pioneer, and the merchant. It must be confessed that 
to follow these wanderings in forests and marshes is not very 
easy, There is a perplexing similarity in the nomenclature of 
stations and rivers. The track of the exploring party ought to 
‘have been marked in red, and every deviation indicated by the 
common and simple device of an arrow. Ina general way, we 
“may state that the party started. from the seaport of Benguella, 
between south latitude 12 and 13. They then went nearly due; 
east through the territories of the Bihé, occasionally traversing 


’ ® From Benguella to the Territory of Yacea: Description of'a Journey 
into Central and West Africa ; comprising : Narratives, Adventures, and 
important Surveys of the Rivers Cumene, Cubango, Luando, Cuanza, und 
Cuango, and of a@ great part of the Course of the latter,§e. By, H. 
Capello and R. Ivens, Officers of the Royal Portuguese Navy. ‘Translated 
,by Alfred Elwes, Ph.D. With Maps and numerous Llustrations, 2 vols. 
‘London : Sampson Low & Co. 1882, : | 
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mountains and plateaus 4,000 and 5,000 feet above sea-level. They 
then crossed the Cuango, and, by dividing their party, did their 
utmost to observe the peculiarities of this river from both its banks, 
After a stay at the very unpleasant station of Cassange, they en- 
deavoured to reach tke territories of the Yaccas, but were turned 
back ; and they finally descended from latitude 6 by the Portuguese 
outpost of Duque de Bragunza, to Dondo, and eventually to S. Paul 
de Loanda, on the sea-coast, between south latitude $and9. In 
fact, this journey may be described as an are or bow of the African 
continent, the sea coast representing the string. ‘They never got 
near the Congo-Zairé, and they were not permitted to explore the 
right bank of the river Cuango. We do not make out that they 
ever got further into the interior in a direct line than about five 
hundred miles, although in their windings, crossings, and recrossings 
and deviations from the main course, they may very easily have tra- 
versed five times that distance, Nor,again, were they ever completely 
lost to civilization, Every now and then they made a halt at 
some station where an enterprising Portuguese was engaged in 
bartering with the natives, and they enjoyed the comforts of a 
comfortable hot meal and.a good rest. We do not underrate the 
hardships and inconveniences to which they were subjected, or the 
pluck and endurance which enabled them to hold out. They were 
exposed successively to the vapours of the marsh, the miasma of 
the jungle, and the bitter cold of the plateau. They were re- 
eatedly laid low by jungle-iever and ague. Ants, with huge 
eads like those of a bull-dog and tenacious mandibles, justified 
all that was ever written of these wonderful insects by Herodotus. 
They became the victims of mosquitoes and fleas in close and 
squalid huts, or else they were drenched to the skin, under shelter 
hastily run up, by deluges of tropical rain, accompanied by awful 
lightning and thunder. Porters threw down their bundles and 
went off into space, as they often do from the more civilized 
camp of the Magistrate and Commissioner in India, because they 
were not sufficiently paid, or from sheer terror or love of cheating. 
Occasionally some bulky and valuable articles had to be abandoned 
or sunk in the river from Jack of porterage. All these incidents 
are described with the liveliness and minuteness peculiar to 
foreigners, and though we are by no means inclined to laugh 
at their discomfitures and perplexities, we are tolerably certain 
that an Englishman would either have managed better, or have 
compressed the recital of his misadventures into a smaller space. 

It strikes us, too, that, though provided with arms and ammu- 
nition, these bold sailors were novices in the art of stalking 
game, and, to speak plainly, were very bad shots. We hear con- 
stantly of wood pigeons and partridges, and of several varieties 
of antelopes, but over and over again easy chances were missed 
and the larder was not replenished. Want of fresh meat and 
vegetables brought on scurvy, and it is impossible to compare 
this narrative with those written by Arctic, Asiatic, and other 
African travellers, without inferring that the vote of the Portu- 
guese Parliament was worse than thrown away on endless bales 
of cloth that impeded the march, while several of the essentials to 
existence in the jungle were forgotfen or left behind. Doubtless 
articles of consumption such as fowls and eggs, beef and mutton, 
and the universal manioc root, are only to be had in exchange for 
cotton and gingham, flowery chintzes, coloured handkerchiefs, 
geapon ee and salt. Chiefs must be propitiated with yards of 

ulky cloth, and the homicide of a man and the abduction of 
“some savage woman” can be cheaply bought off by the payment 
of so much in piece goods. But it does strike us that there was 4 
want of foresight and method in regard to ordinary comforts. We 
doubt if the camp was amply provided with quinine, though this 
antidote is mentioned. Salt failed when it was most needed. We 
hear comparatively little or nothing of waterproof sheets, tins of 
soup, chocolate, biscuits, and vegetables, or, if they are mentioned, 
we are told that they were unwisely sacriticed in favour of more 
ponderous articles, with which the travellers were to buy a right of 
way and satisfy the cupidity of Sovas and claimants. Although 
there were degrees and shades of rascality, one native chief was 
very like another, All wanted black mail. Few natives could 
understand the object of the white man, and credited him with 
marvellous powers of divination, healing, and causing the beard 
to grow. Portuguese or foreign brandy was preferred to indige- 
nous liquor, because the former brightened, while the latter only 
deadened, the faculties. The traditions of the slave trade had by 
no means died away, and the arrival of a white man or a halt- 
caste at a senzala or native village was the signal for a general 
stampede. Still, on the whole, the chiefs, though greedy and ex- 
tortionaté as well as despotic in their treatment of wives and 
dependents, were generally amenable to presents of clothes and 
drink. Once or twice the exploring party were in some real 
peril, and were fuily prepared to see what rifles could do against 
darts and assegais. The jungle was tired on more than one 
occasion, and once the caiup was nearly burnt down from sheer 
carelessness. Looks and notes, charts and diaries, sketches and 
registers were partially destroyed, and the native porters seized 
the opportunity to add to the confusion by “ luoting. 

Muca stress is laid on the manners and customs of the natives, 
which fully merit the well-known and pithy description of the mid- 
shipman. Want of belief ina Supreme Being is balanced by an in- 
tense worship of fetishes ; a fragment of tortoiseshell or wood, a toy 
ora figure, a tooth or a bag, are supposed to be infallible protectives 


‘against musket bulls, sicknese, flood, or tire. The fetish is also 


often useil actively to procure the death of an enemy, and is certain 
of its‘aim-unless, as often happens, counteracted by the anti- 
dote of a corresponding fetish in the possession of the assailed 
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person. Death is not unfrequently attributed to sorcery, and the tra- 
vellers witnessed a funeral at which the corpse-bearers bumped up 
purposely against a native of some position and appearance, who 
‘was straightway taxed as the cause of death. We gather, how- 
ever, that the accused got off by payment of a fine or gratuity. 
Many of the tastes and fancies of the tribes are inexpressibly re- 
pulsive and nasty, and hardly any periphrasis of decency can 


enable the critic to reproduce one or two scenes. The women oil 


their persons with rancid butter. Men devour eagerly some dishes 
that are flavourless, or else, like some of the aborigines of India, 
will fasten on a putrifying carcase or the intestines of a fresh-killed 
ox. Generally, however, they are contented with a vegetable diet. 
But the whole time of the travellers was not spent in the contem- 

lation of nude and filthy savages or in slow progress through 
impenetrable jungles. Vivid sketches are given of the tangled 
forest, which the sun at midday could scarcely penetrate, 
where these pioneers had literally to hew their way with the 
axe. But every now and then a “ prospect ” opened which really 
did “please.” The Valley of Quilengues displayed a splendid 
panorama of cultivated fields, scattered hamlets, and lofty ranges 
of mountains. Elsewhere avacias “ blossomed in red,” as the dust 
‘was expected to do in the garden song in Maud; other trees, bearing 
rents a close resemblance to the Simool of India, shed flakes 
of silky cotton from crimson blossoms; and there is a picture of a 
sp:endid baobab tree, with a hollow trunk large enough to serve as 
a kitchen, A small lake, far in the interior, oddly named Tiber, 
presented a combination of dark waters and rich vegetation ; 
and at the lovely settlement of Cacondo, much nearer the 
coast, the Portuguese have established a mart which, if not 
wealthy in a commercial point of view, boasts of a moderate 
temperature, an abundance of good water, and the fruits and 
products of tropical and temperate regions. A hunter's eacamp- 
ment in the territory of a chief named N’Damba—excitable 
and fierce, but not a bad fellow in some respects—brought 
them near a scene of surpassing beauty. The authors, whether 
with pen or pencil or both, have certainly shown themselves fully 
capable of reproducing picturesque scenery which, after days of 
toil through morass and jungle, must have given them the most 
intense pleasure and relish. 

The conclusions of these African explorers are summed up in a 
final chapter, and if we dissent from their rather ambitious hopes 
of overcoming the climate and civilizing the barbarian, it is 
on grounds furnished by the authors themselves. We are 
told that railways must be made into the interior, to impress 
the savages with a sense of European superiority, and to enable 
Portuguese emigrants to escape the deadly coast, and settle in the 
hills. Navigable rivers are to be turned to account and roads are 
to be made accessories to the rivers and the rail. Hesitating 
settlers ought to be encouraged by the abundance of native pro- 
ducts, by a fine climate, and by endless mineral resources hidden 
in the soil and only requiring capital for their development. Mis- 
sionaries are to combine moral and religious instruction with skill in 
utilitarian arts, and there is a hint that all Roman Catholic commu- 
nities might form an international association with this paramount 
object. It is just necessary to remind our authors that Portugal, 
with a revenue under seven millions, an expenditure of nearly 
eight millions, and a debt of nearly eighty millions, is not in a 
condition to supply either men or capital for any such proble- 
matical enterprises. And the small progress made by traders and 
explorers hitherto under official protection warns us that genera- 
tions must pass away before Africa can either show traces of real 
advancemeut or exercise any perceptible influence on the commerce 
of the world. There is, however, an earnestness about these 
gentlemen and their writings which commands our respect. They 
have added considerably to our knowledge of the West Coast. 
Their observations of altitudes and atmospheres, their vocabu- 
laries and remarks on languages, their figures, facts, impressions, 
deductions, and even surmises and conjectures, are all of value. 
They have been fortunate in finding a good translator; and 
have proved themselves no unworthy representatives of a race 
which, centuries ago, rounded the Cape and forestalled usin India 
under the guidance of a leader like Albuquerque and the inspira- 
tion of an exile like Camoens. 


TWO ON A TOWER* 


R. HARDY’S novel, A Laodicean, can hardly have been 
B théught an improvement on the previous works by which he 
delighted so many readers and made for himself so just a fame as 
a novelist; and, unfortunately, it is not easy to think that Zwo on 
a Tower is much of an improvement on A Laodicean, Nor are 
the reasons, or at least some of them, for this far to seek. It is 
no doubt intelligible that Mr. Hardy should grow tired of relying 
almost exclusively upon scenes of rustic or semi-rustic life for his 
eflects ; but the mode of change which he has affected is perhaps 
less easy to understand. In A Laodicean the author showed us 
very queer people doing very queer things, which seemed the 
odder because the background against which the characters stood 
out was that of life in a country house, and the characters them- 
selves were of such a kind that it was imprudent to assign to 
them precisely the oddities which the author did assign. Captain 
de Stancy, for instance, a man of position and a man of the world, 


tried our patience, to begin with, in various small matters, but at 
two points—the scene in the picture gallery and that of the 
nastics—-he became completely incredible, and one had after that 
to accept him as a mere puppet which the author chose tg 
manceuvre in a remarkable fashion. In Two on a Tower Mp 
Hardy has shown more skill, in that he has provided for some 
oddness in his characters’ doings by peculiarities in their circum. 
stances, and strange behaviour is less startling on the top of an 
astronomical tower than in an ordinary drawing-room. Yet even 
so there is too much incongruity in the treatment, too little 
explanation of motives and reconciling of seeming discrepancies, 
Nor can it be said that the wicked personage in Tivo on g 
Yower is much more probable or plausible than was the wicked 
person in A Laodicean, for whose extreme oddity some sort of 
excuse was forthcoming which is not found in the present work, 
Again, Mr. Hardy has fallen too much in this book into the trick 
of attempting analytical discussion of mental processes—a trick 
which is but too apt to lead the way to dulness. Here ig g 
passage which may illustrate our meaning :— 

Ne hurriedly returned an obedient reply, and the circumstance was 
enough to lend great freshness to her manner next morning, instead of the 
leaden air which was too frequent with her before the sun reached the 
meridian, and sometimes after. The mental room taken up by an ideg 
depends as largely on the available space for it as on its essential magnj- 
tude ; in Lady Constantine’s life of infestivity, in her domestic voids, and 
in her social discouragements, there was nothing to oust the lightest fancy, 
Swithin had, in face, arisen as an attractive little interpolation between her 
self and despair. 


“Paraphrase this briefly,” one might say to an intelligent schoolboy, 
and on getting the answer, “ She was pleased to hear that he would 
come, as his visit would be a break in her dull and disappointed life,” 
one might go on to ask the author, “ Why all this pother and 
affectation of profundity to express so very simple and common- 
place a notion?” It must be alsu noted that the story has an 
extremely repulsive element, on which, to be sure, Mr. Hard: 
touches as lightly as possible— but he would have done better to 
exclude it altogether ; and that the author should have taken care 
to save himself from so odd a blunder as making his heroine 
become Lady Helmsdale by marrying Bishop Helmsdale. So far 
as regards general construction, the story is far too full of minor 
incidents which really have nothing to do with its action, such as 
Swithin’s confirmation after he is grown up and the Bishop's find- 
ing the bracelet in his room; while the one very important inci- 
dent referred to above, Lady Constantine’s marriage under ve 
peculiar conditions to the Lishop, might, as we have caggetall 
have been avoided with great advantage. Besides, Mr. Hardy has 
apparently failed to see that, in such a country place as that to 
which he introduces us, ill-natured gossip would almost inevitably 
have been started by the circumstances he describes. 

Mr. Hardy's heroine is Lady Constantine, wife of Sir Blount 
Constantine, who has, as she tells Mr. Torkingham, the clergyman 
of the parish, left her, in consequence of 


a mania for African lion-hunting, which he dignified by calling it a scheme 
of geographical discovery; for he was inordinately anxious to make a 
name for himself in that field. It was the one passion that was stronger 
than his mistrust of me. Before going away he sat down with me in this 
room, and read me a lecture, which resulted in a very rash offer on my part. 
When I tell it to you, you will fiad that it provides a key to all that is 
unusual in my life here. He bade me consider what ny position-would be 
when he was gone ; hoped that I should remember what was due to him, 
that I would not so behave towards other men as to bring the name of Con- 
stantine into suspicion; and charged me to avoid levity of conduct in 
attending any ball, rout, or dinner to which I might be invited. I, in some 
indignation at his low opinion of me, responded perhaps too spiritedly. I 
volunteered then and there to live like a cloistered nun during his absence; 
to go into no society whatever, not even to a neighbour’s dinuer-party; 
and demanded bitterly if that would satisfy him. He said yes, instantly 
held me to my word, and gave me no locphole for retracting it. 


Oddly enough, we have been told all this story only a few pages 
before, and told it in a much more amusing way by means of one 
of the scraps of rustic conversation which one wishes were fat 
mere frequent in the book than they are :— 


“Ah, poor woman!” said granny. “The state she finds herself in— 
neither maid, wife, nor widow, as you may say—is not the primest form of 
life for keeping in good spirits. How long is it since she has heard from 
Sir Blount, ‘Tabitha ?” 

“Two years and more,” said the young woman. “He went into one 
side of Atrica, as it might be, three St. Martin’s days back. I can mind it, 
because *twas my birthday. And he meant to come out the other side. 
But he didn’t. He has never cume out at all.” 

“For all the world like losing a rat in a barley-mow,” said Hezekiah, 
glancing round for corroboration, “ He’s lost, though you know where 

e is. 

His comrades nodded. 

“ Ay, my lady is a walking weariness, that’s plain. I seed her yawn just 
at the very moment when the fox was halloaed away by Harton Copse, and 
the hounds runned en all but past her carriage wheels. if [ were she l’d 
see a little life; though there’s no fair, club-walking, nor feast, to speak of, 
till Easter week,—thuat’s true.” 

“4 She dares not. She’s under solemn oath and testament to do no such 
thing. 

” ie cust if I would keep any such oath and testament! But here’s the 

pa’son, if my ears don’t deceive me.” 
There is certainly some compensation for the mingled dulness and 
eccentricity of the greater part of the book in the sayings of those 
delightiul personages Sammy Blore, Nat Chapman, Hezekiah 
Biles, and Haymoss Fry :— 

“ When a feller’s young ” (says Haymoss, in reference to his stiff joints), 
“he’s too small in the brain to see how soon a constitution can be 
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q d, worse luck!” 
“ True,” said Biles, to fill the time while the parson was engaged in 
finding the Psalms. “A man’s a fool till he’s torty. Often have I 
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pitching, and the small of my back seeming no stouter 
thought ws Ayre der that I had but the making of labouring 
for a twelvemonth! Id gie every man jack two good backbones, 
= if the alteration was as wrong as forgery. 
Shortly afterwards he says that “then next I'd move every 
man’s wyndpipe a good span away from his glutchpipe, so that at 
est time he could fetch breath in ’s drinking, without being 
choked and strangled as he is now.” However, such touches as 
these come, as we have said, in too infrequent episodes, while the 
main purpose of the book is devoted to the loves of Lady 
Constantine and Swithin St. Cleeve, the son of a well-bora clergy- 
man, who made a mésalliance in the ranks of the peasantry. le 
has A passion for ap enge and has set uP such a telescope as he 
can compass on the top of a tower which had been erected in the 
last century on the Constantine lands asa substantial memorial of 
Sir Blount’s great-grandfather, an officer who had fallen in the 
American war. The tower is hollow within, and Lady Constantine 
ying it a visit one day, out of sheer curiosity, discovers this 
fact, and finding the door to the spiral staircase inside open, goes 
up to the top, and finds a handsome youth sitting on a stool, in the 
middle of the lead flat at the top of the column, “his e e being 
applied to the end of a large telescope that stood before him on a 
tripod.” Hearing her footfall he gives an impatient wave of the hand, 
as if to motion her away, without removing his eye from the tele- 
scope. Presently she breaks the silence with “ What do you see— 
something happening somewhere?” ‘“ Yes,” he answers, without 
moving, “ quite a catastrophe.” “What?” “A cyclone in the 
sun.” Then, says Mr. Hardy, with a touch of the affectation to 
which in this book he seems too prone, “ the lady paused, as if to 
consider the doubtful weight of that event in the scale of terrene 
life.” Then, as on a subsequent occasion, on “a bright starlight 
night, a week or ten days later,” when Lady Constantine pays a 
nocturnal visit to the tower, the two fall into an astronomical 
conversation, or, to be more accurate, the young man lectures and 
the lady listens. These conversations are striking and imagina- 
tive; indeed, Mr. Hardy succeeds in giving a new impression of 
the effect of the vastness of the heavens upon a poetically- 
disposed mind thirsting for knowledge and for the power that 
comes of knowledge. But these conversations are again mere 
matters of episode, and it can hardly be said that the level of 
merit to which they reach is attained in the greater part of 
the book. Lady Constantine gets more and more interested in 
Swithin, and sends him on a secret embassy to London, to 
find out if a report of her husband’s presence there is true, 
He returns, having ascertained that the report is not true, 
and she, discovering what is the one thing for which he 
longs, makes him a present of a fine equatorial. He makes an 
important discovery about the variable stars, and finds that 
another observer has forestalled him by a few weeks. He has a 
fever. Lady Constantine kisses him while he is nearly uncon- 
scious; but what really restores him to life and well-being is the 
appearance of a comet. Meanwhile news has come of the death 
of Sir Blount, which makes a great difference in his widow’s 
monetary position; she has fallen in love with Swithin, and 
Swithin has fallen in love with her. For reasons which do not 
appear to us adequate, it is resolved that they shall marry, but 
that the marriage shall be kept a dead secret; and then there 
appears upon the scene a brother of Lady Constantine’s—an im- 
possible and repulsive personage, whose singular influence over 
her needs accounting for in some way which is not forthcoming. 
He is bent upon her marrying Bishop Helmsdale—and thus be- 
coming, according to Mr. Hardy, Lady Heimsdale—and is entirely 
ignorant of her secret marriage with Swithin until it becomes 
uecessary for her to confess it to him, and to explain to him 
how ill things have gone. An uncle has left Swithin a com- 
petence for pursuing his astronomical studies, on condition of 
his not marrying before he is twenty-five years old. It has been 
discovered that Sir Blount’s death has been so far antedated that 
Lady Constantine’s marriage with Swithin is not valid; and she, 
from a mistaken desire for unselfishness, insists upon his going to 
the tropics to study astronomy until he is twenty-five, when if he 
likes he may remarry her. When he is gone in obedience to her 
mandate and is quite out of reach—since he has changed his 
route and given no sign—she makes the discovery which involves 
confession to her brother, and then marries Bishop Helmsdale, 
Surely we have not spoken one whit too harsbly in calling this a 
most repellent incident, which the author was extremely ill advised 
to include in the scheme of his plot. What happens after the 
marriage and how the book comes to a conclusion readers may 
discover for thesaselves. We cannot but think that the work is 
extremely disappointing, and hope that the result of the author's 
next venture may more in accordance with his former 
triumphs, 


THE ENGLISH IN AMERICA.* 


A WRITER who undertakes an important subject, not pre- 

viously treated in his own language with completeness, and 
who deals with it in a proper spirit of industry and with adequate 
comprehension of its necessities, is always deserving of welcome 
and thanks. Perhaps he is all the more deserving of welcome and 
thanks when the subject which he attacks is not a specially inviting 
ong. This is certainly the case with the origins and early annals 
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of English colonies in North America, Their history begins with 
a brief period of the highest interest, illustrated by the names of 
Drake, Raleigh, Gilbert, and Somers, and by the heroic efforts 
made, despite constant ill success, to establish the settlements, But 
this brilliant beginning fades into the light of common day 
unusually early. From the date of the death of Pocahontas there 
is hardly anything romantic in the annals of the Southern colonies, 
and except the fact of their origin in the principle of liberty of 
conscience, and perhaps the episode of witch- ution, there is 
nothing very interesting in the history of the Northern. The same 
curse of commonplace which rests upon the American Declaration 
of Independence rests upon, and indeed explains, the previous 
history of the colonies. The settlers were for the most part 
earnest, practical, and businesslike men; they maintained them- 
selves in their possessions with a tenacity contrasting very 
favourably with the experiences of other colonists; they cheated 
and persecuted the Indians not much “ more than reason,” and th 
preserved a creditable loyalty to the English Crown so long as it 
cost them nothing. This will only seem a depreciatory tone of 
speaking to those who are not acquainted with the facts. What 
is more, the very excellences and peculiarities of the English 
colonist largely depend upon, and in their turn expound, this 
prosaic character of his history. He did not, (at least after the 
reign of Elizabeth) go out to convert the heathen, or to realize the 
dreams of the romances and the potty he had read, or even to 
spread and magnify the power of England. He went out to 
make a moderate and decent fortane, to pay dividends to share- 
holders at home who supplied his working capital, to open up new 
markets for home produce and new fields for the production of 
what was wanted at home, sometimes to indulge his little secta- 
rian weaknesses unhindered. Not unfrequently he left his country 
for his country’s good. These peculiarities (which specially ex- 
hibited themselves in America, where the corrective of war with 
equal or superior forces did not apply as it did in the East 
Indies) account for many of the national characteristics of the 
present United States. But they account also for the remarkable 
solidity of the colonization as compared with the more showy 
enterprises of Spain, and, in a much less degree, of France. The 
motives of the English colonists were the motives which lead to suc- 
cess because they are constant, because they act alike on almost all 
men, and because they are almost independent of the accidents of 
government and governors. But the narrative of their working 
is necessarily not an exciting narrative. 

Nevertheless, it is a narrative which was worth writing, and which 
almost for the first time is capable of being written, now that 
the admirable Calendars of Colonial Papers issued by the Record 
Office have, at least up to a late period in the seventeenth century, 
supplemented the more fragmentary and particular labours of 
American historians. Mr. Doyle, whose work well sustains the 
historical associations of the College (All Souls’, Oxford) of which 
he is a Fellow, is setting about his task in a very thorough and 
methodical way. His present volume deals with the history of 
Virginia, Maryland, and the Carolinas up to 1700, or thereabouts ; 
another is todo the same service for New England, and a third 
will finish the narrative down to the Rebellion. The author's 
powers of handling his subject may, on the whole, be well spoken. 
of. Of some of the earlier and more striking incidents his accounts 
may seem rather tame when it is remembered how dreary the sub- 
sequent narrative must almost necessarily be, and how important it 
is, therefore, to lighten it up as much as possible where there is- 
opportunity. He is more chary than he should be of the minor 
illustrative traits which the original documents contain in some 
abundance, and which for the same reason should be utilized. He 
is not completely master of the confessedly difficult art of combin- 
ing events in a connected narrative so to keep the sequence in 
actual date well before the reader, and he has not adopted the 
mechanical, but fur from unimportant, assistance of dating his 
penton. But it is much more easy to criticize such a 

istory than to do it better. Except for some American books of 
small literary merit, Mr. Doyle has had to work up his materials 
entirely for himself, without the aid or check of any forerunner. 
It should be mentioned also that Mr. Doyle appears to have com- 
plied with the most exacting requirements of the present day in 
reference to the verificatiov of documents, a process which he has 
even epgtind to the papers already calendared by the Record Office. 
On dubious points be has generally annexed an appendix of argu- 
ment to justify his statements in the text. This labour, joined to 
a style which, though far from ambitious, is sufficiently good, has- 
enabled him to write a book of very cousiderable merit. If we 
proceed to take —— to some points of detail, it is rather 
as a compliment to Mr. Doyle than otherwise; for a criticism 
which deals merely in generalities is not worth much either to. 
author or reader, 

We are unable to agree with Mr. Doyle in the views he takes of 
French colonization, which are indeed almost unique among those 
expressed by English writers. According to Mr. Doyle, France 
entered upon the colonization of America with advantages supe- 
rior to those of any other European nation; and it was only due to 
the misconduct of French sovereigns and Ministers, and to the ee 
inaptitude of Frenchmen for self-government, that the whole Se 
history of America was not changed. This seems to us, we must / 
confess, like saying that, if two and two did not make four, 
four and one would not make five. It is true, but unimportant. 
As to Crown favour, Mr. Doyle himself has to admit that the 
English colonies had remarkably little of that. But, in saying 
that Frenchmen are incapable of self-government, Mr. Doyle says, 
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in other words, that they are unfit for colonization. The first and | a matter of course, The facts being hardly disputed, why argue 
last requisites of the successful colonist are to be able, in the first | about “ likelihood ” ? 


‘place, to live an unsociable kind of pioneer life in the wilderness ; 


Mr. Doyle has taken great pains and has been very successful j 


and, in the second, to combine in establishing self-governed insti- | tracing the constitutional history of Virginia, which is of much in 
tutions suitable to the circumstances. The readiness of the | terest. In the same way he has treated very well the less typical 
French (in which Mr. Doyle sees their “ aptitude for dealing with | but more curious constitution of Maryland with its three powey 
savages ”) to live with the Indians, to feast with them, to marry | of king, people, and (between the two) the unique and anomalous 
them, and their incapacity for striking out institutions of local | figure of “ the proprietor,” Lord Baltimore, Carolina likewise hag 


government suitable to the circumstances, were equally fatal to 


proprietors, but as they were plural, the exercise of personal 


them. The first had for its inevitable result that the French approxi- | power, which was at one time yery real on Lord Baltimore's 
mated to the suvages rather than the savages to the French. The | was hardly possible, and except in the nomination of governors was 
second took away all coherence and stability from the communities | hardly attempted. Regarded from the point of view of universal 


which were formed. That “ influence over inferior races ” which Mr. 
Doyle elsewhere assigns to the French in a pre-eminent degree seems, 
historically speaking, to be evidenced only by the absolute inca- 
pacity of the nation to found in one single recorded instance a 
dura 


history, the experiments of these small communities in different 
forms of constitutional government are of no little importance, ang 
Mr. Doyle’s handling ot them is perhaps the best part of his work, 
though it does not lend itself easily to analysis or exposition in g 


e and solid colonial dominion. This matter would not be of | limited space. 


much importance were it not that an historian of colonies might be 
expected to entertain a clear comprehension of the conditions of 
success in colonization. 

Some minor notes on details of the book may be summarily 

iven. It isodd that Mr. Doyle should speak of “one George 

ascoigne, a man of some literary fame.” Gascoigne is surely 
well enough known not to require the “one.” When he says 
that “an event occurred which seems to have alienated Lane and 
Grenville,’ he evidently means “to have alienated Lane from 


TRAVELS IN SOUTH KENSINGTON.* 


HE best thing in Mr. Conway’s book is its very attractive 
title. The “ ‘I'ravels” occupy 114 pages, and are followed 
a discursive paper on ‘Decorative Art and Architecture jp 
England” which takes up 100 more; and the volume concludes 


Grenville.” The sentence, “For four generations the throne of with an account of Bedford Park, the quaint red-brick and tiled 


St. Lewis had been filled by vain triflers, whose vices were varied 
only by the fitful energy and tawdry ambition of Francis I.,” is 
historically rather surprising. We certainly should not have de- 
scribed Louis XII. as a vain trifler. Yet no possible computation 
will keep him out of the reckoning. In discussing the Pocahontas 
business (respecting which it may be said that Mr. Doyle is rather 
more inclined to give credence to Captain John Smith than we are), 
and the events surrounding it, Mr. Doyle uses the curious argument, 
“that the deposition of Wingfield was not the result of a factious 
combination between Smith and Ratcliffe is clearly shown by the 
conduct of the latter on Smith’s return, He accused Smith,’ &c 
Surely such things have been heard of as the falling out of persons 
who have combined against a third? In speaking of James I, 
Mr. Doyle indulges in epithets which, whether justitied generally 
or not, are not justified by his own facts, It is always best in 
history to abstain from what are familiarly called “ flings "—that 
is to says reflections on persons which are extraneous to the matter 
in hand. We cannot understand Mr. Doyle’s dates when he is 
talking of the Indian rising which accompanied the outbreak of 
the war between King and Parliament. “During fifty years of 
peace,” he says, “the settlers had forgotten the massacre.” Now 
“‘the massacre,” in Virginian history, usually means the great 
massacre of 1618, and it certainly is not fifty years from 1618 to 
1644. “A Session of Parliament which lasted for eighteen years ” 
‘is again an unusual expression. 
hese, however, are matters of no great importance, and most of 
‘them can be set right without any difficulty. A somewhat 
more serious fault of Mr. Doyle’s is a tendency to argue on proba- 
bilities where there is little or no need to argue at all. Here, for 
instance, is a very curious passage about Lord Baltimore :— 


In April 1632 Lord Baltimore died, and was succeeded by his son 
ilius Calvert. That he was a far more energetic and practical man 
than his father is clear enough, but beyond that his character is a riddle. 
His is one of those not uncommon cases where a wise policy may have been 
adopted without any specially wise motives, and where cautious modera- 
tion may have assumed the guise of noble self-denial. Cecilius Calvert 
had to deal with astute and unscrupulous enemies; in his struggle with 
them he resorted to no unfair means, he never was betrayed into an act of 
ashness, and his policy of moderation and apparent self-restraint served 
him better than the best concerted scheme of opposition. Above all, he 
“was tolerant in an age of almost universal intolerance. All this is high 
praise. Yet a man may be below the temptation to persecute rather than 
above it, and a cynical inditference to lotty ends may save him from the 
errors of nobler men. There is nothing to show that Baltimore stood high 
in the opinion of those who would naturally have sympathized with his 
aims and actions. There are slight yet significant events which throw 
discredit on his motives. Which view of his character is the correct one 
will be best seen as his career unfolds itself. 


Why should a man’s character be said to be a riddle when there 
are no recorded traits of it except good ones? and why should an 
historian go out of his way to play the part of devil’s advocate 
about motives when he admits that conduct (with which alone 
he is concerned) is unexceptionable? Here, again, is a passage 
about the quiescence of Virginia in the great rebellion :— 

Some historians have indeed taken a different view of the situation. They 
tell us that the triumph of the Commonwealth and the triumph of the 


restored Monarchy were both of them events of little importance to the | 
Virginians. The colony, they tell us, acquiesced placidly in each change. | 
According to them, the completeness of each was due to the total indiffer- | 
ence of the colonists. Various grave objections to this view at once suggest _ 


themselves. Were the Virginians, who had shown so bold a front when 
their liberties were threatened by Harvey, who had resisted so promptly 
and strenuously the attempt to restore the Company, and who had upheld 
their territorial rights against the encroachments of the Court favourite, Lord 
Baltimore, were these men likely to be handed backwards and forwards 
from one government to another like a flock of sheep, without any wish or 


This is surely an unnecessary refinement of arguing about what 
is clearenough. The Virginians were very far off; they were not 
very keenly interested in the matter, and they had no force to 
oppose the greater force of the Parliament. But when that force 


village on the right of the railway to Kew. Mr. Conway’s trayels 
beyond South Kensington, it seems, took him five years 
through Chiswick, and he “ paused near a field where Prince 
Rupert and his little army camped overnight on their retreat 
before Hampden and his Roundheads.” So far Mr. Conway's 
historical and topographical knowledge does him credit. A good 
muny of the inhabitants of the new village on this interesting spot 
are wholly unacquainted with the deeds either of Rupert or of 
Hampden. But Mr. Conway mars the paragraph with a remark 
which is so typical of the style of the whole book that we notice 
it at the outset. Rupert running from Hampden is “a scene 
which the perspective of time has made into an allegorical 
tableau of Aristocracy retreating before Yeomanry. (It isa 
retreat that steadily goes on still.)” If there is any meaning 
in this, it is that the army of Rupert was more aristocratic 
than that of Hampden, which is certainly doubtful. Does Mr. 
Conway intend us to believe that there were more yeomen in 
Hampden’s army than in Rupert’s—in one sense there were, as 
Hampden’s force was the largest—and does he think that English 
landowners are now running away from the. farmers? In any 
case, the sentence—a sop for American readers, perha 
has so little to do with the context that, had we not, before 
coming to it, read the former part of the book, we should 
have been extremely puzzled. ere Mr. Conway writes as an 
American his work is full of these little notes by the way ; where 
he writes as an almost permanent resident in London his tone is 
wholly different. He believed much in Prince Albert and Mr. 
Cole. He identifies himself completely with us when he writes 
that he is “ ashamed and astounded ” to learn that the gift of an 
ethnological collection has been refused by the Government, not 
of Washington, but of “St. James's.” He speaks of houses in 
Bedford Park as “our homes.” But every here and there he 
pauses and delivers himself of a few sentences of the most ad- 
vanced “ spread-eagleism,” the object of which is not always ap- 
parent. Thus his Prolegomena contains a story or allegory of a 
young lady—two young ladies, indeed—who loved 3 ta, and 
this is of course the natural American idea, without any sophisti- 
cation. The American young lady always dreams of marrying a 
lord, and so far Mr. Conway is right. But he concludes by telling 
us that America is the heir of all the ages, “while not limited to 
the grooves” of any ; that it is in America “that we are to have 
the great Art of Arts,” whatever it may be; and that he would 
rather burn his work than have it “aid the retrogressive notion 
that Art in America is to copy the ornamentation or duplicate the 
work of other countries,” which is, no doubt, a very patriotic 
sentiment. In contrast to this sort of thing we have unbounded 
admiration of the late Prince Consort, and at intervals of every 
‘few pages the Queen and Royal Family are dragged in. “ Since 
the erection of the Coliseum in Rome no building so stupendous 
and noble has been built as” the Albert Hall. The Albert 
Memorial has a page of unstinted praise, though the gilding is too 
| much for him ; and a long letter of the Prince to Lord Granville 
is printed in full, Mr. Conway's book, in short, is written for the 
_ American market, and fully answers its purpose of givi i 
countrymen as much information as possible about the class 
| which, when it ventures to America, is received in Republican 
circles with an adulation unknown elsewhere. He is also fond of 
describing the houses of “ the aristocracy,” though he sees in them 
too much of a barbaric taste, and prefers, on the whole, the work 
done by Miss Garrett or Mr. Morris for middle-class millionaires. 
If we question Mr. Conway’s good taste, we must allow that he 
has produced a book full of pleasant art gossip. The Travels in 
South Kensington chiefly relate to the Science and Art Museum ; 
but the second chapter, on Decorative Art and Architecture, takes 
us all over the country, from Manchester to Durham, and from the 
Albert Memorial to the house of Mr. Alma Tadema, The pecu- 


* Travels in South Kensington; with Notes on Decorative Art and 
Architecture in England. By Moricure D. Conway. London: Triibner 
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+ ott various architects, artists, decorators, and fresco-painters 
ere and if we have a fault to find it is that Mr. Oonway 
pet: universal in his admiration, and can praise in the same page 
Mr Waterhouse and Mr. Stevenson, Owen Jones and Mr. Morris, 
Maelise and Mr. Burne Jones. Perhaps this is because America is 
the future home of the “ Art of Arts,” and the heir of all styles as 
well as ages. The result, however, on the mind of any but an 
‘American reader is a little confusing, and not having mastered the 
« Art of Arts,” nor claimed an inheritance in the ages, we confess 
to a difficulty in assimilating the material here lavished upon the 
er. Whatever feats of admiration an American may perform, 

it is a little difficult for an Englishman to digest the work of more 
than two or three opposite schools and sets of principles at the 
same time. Mr. Eastlake will not enjoy being held up to admira- 
tion along with Mr. Waterhouse. Miss Garrett has nothing in 
common with Owen Jones. Sir Gilbert Scott was surely very 
little in sympathy with Captain Fowke. Perhaps we cannot 
appreciate Mr. Conway’s ideas of criticism at their proper value ; to 
us, in fact, they do not seem to be criticism ; but, so far as his book 
js a record of external impressions, of pleasant anecdotes about 
things and people, of which he probably treats all the better because 
he does not understand them, we can enjoy the large well-printed 
, with their admirable woodcuts, and see that there will be a 
great future for America if she can take it all in and be none the 


wabout the early working of the institutions of South Kensing- 
ton—which, as any reader of the Saturday Review of even ten years’ 
standing will remember, have so often surprised us—there is a great 
deal that is curious in Mr. Conway’s book. The buildings of the 
museums and their contents have cost the nation about a million ; 
“an auction on the premises to-day could not bring less than 
twenty millions.” To some misguided readers the horrid thought 
will at once occur, “ By all means, then, let us have an auction. 
A million would buy in all that is worth keeping, and oh! what 
wight we not do with the other nineteen?” But this absurd idea 
will only occur, of course, to be immediately repressed. The 
buildings have grown amazingly through evil report and good 
report. Mr. Conway tells us he applied to a man who sells 
photographs for pictures of the main building. He had none. 
You see,” said the man, “the Museum doesn't stand still long 
enough to be photographed.” A hundred years ago, about a 
hundred visitors a day were admitted to old Montagu House, in 
parties of five, to visit the Sloane Collection. In 1881 there 
were seven large schools of art in London, and the number of 
pupils in South Kensington alone was upwards of eight hundred. 
“It is a singular fact,” as Mr. Conway points out, “that even now 
the Government does not formally adopt the British Museum.” 
The vote for supplies is each year moved, not by a member of 
the Ministry, but by a Trustee, who may be one of the Oppo- 
sition. Mr, Conway remarks on the improved management of 
affairs during the past few years, and echoes the blessings on 
Mr. Bond which every reader invokes; but there is something 
still to be done, and, whatever its shortcomings, the South 
Kensington Museum has shown not only that art may be popu- 
larized in this country, but that our fellow-countrymen and 
countrywomen have a true feeling for painting, if not for scul 
ture, and are as capable by nature of appreciating what is 
good and beautiful as any other people whatever. The Exhi- 
bition of 1851 showed that we were deticient in knowledge rather 
than in ‘taste, and that the French workmen, among others, 
were far ahead of us in design, if not in solidity. Mr. Conway 
tells of an English manufacturer who used to spend thousands 
of pounds in patterns from Lyons, and who can now obtain 
better patterns for hundreds in England. Mr. Conway goes at 
full length through the various departments of the Museum, 
and points out the best objects of each class, observing here 
and there on the change in prices which has come over objects 
of art in thirty years. Sévres vases, for instance, are marked 
at 100l. or 200/. “of a like character with those six for which 
Lord Dudley recently paid 17,500/.” This is, of course, an ex- 
treme case; but ivories, majolica, and many other things have 
risen in due proportion. A “ Henri Deux” candlestick, for example, 
cost the Museum 750/., and would now fetch fully double that sum; 
though Mr. Conway is mistaken in saying it has the initials of 
the King and his on it. Diana of Poictiers is sufficiently 
notorious not to be mistaken, except perhaps by an American 
republican, for a queen of France. The Museum has been very 
fortunate in acquiring objects by bequests. Mr. Conway 
enumerates twenty-seven remarkable collections which have passed 
into the possession of the institution since 1857. They include 
every imaginable kind of article, paintings and water-colours, 
icture-books and music, enamels and lace, watches and snuff- 
fixes: furniture and coins. Mr. John Jones’s collections alone 
were valued at 240,000/. ir 
' When we follow Mr. Conway into his account of decorative art 
and architecture we find the same general appreciation of all kinds 
of taste and the same number of pleasant anecdotes and sharp, 
rather than critical, remarks, There is a long description of the 
new civic buildings of Manchester, and of Mr. Madox Brown's 
frescoes. He admires Mr. Waterhouse’s Assize Courts, and Sir 
Gilbert Scott’s Midland station at St. Pancras, although, as he ob- 
serves, the latter “implies a park, or at least a larger and more 
picturesque space than the irregular and ugly one at King’s Cross.” 
The Criterion’ comes in for its meed of praise as “a complete 
structure,” but he is mistaken in attributing the decorations to | 


In another place we have an equally unknown name. “Dr. Bock ” 

has the credit of Dr. Rock’s work at South Kensington. These 

are, of course, mere slips, but they tend to deprive deserving 

people of their due share of credit. We fail to understand Mr. 

Conway in one sentence. In speaking of Crosby Hall, he says it » 
has “ followed the course of so many royal buildings, and become . 
the banqueting-hall of the public.” But Crosby Place was not 

built nor ever inhabited by a king, though the Duke of Gloucester 
rented it before he usurped the crown; and we fail to recall a 

palace, except perhaps Bridewell, which became a place of public 

entertainment. The provisions grudgingly served out to casuals 

and prisoners in Henry VIII.’s former residence beside the Fleet 

can only be termed entertainments by a stretch of our ideas of 

hospitality. The dining-rooms of the South Kensington Museum 

are noticed in this connexion, with their beautiful tiles by Mr. 

Poynter, and decorations designed by Mr. Burne Jones. Mr, 

Conway has a word to say even for the Brighton Pavilion, and has 

a characteristic congratulation for the “ middle classes” whose 

money was destined to supply their favourite watering-place 
“ with an agreeable, instructive, and useful institution.” Perhaps 
this is a palace which became a “ banqueting-hall of the public,” 

We need not follow Mr. Conway’s survey of our decorative arts 
further, though there is much of interest in some personal details 

of the career of the most eminent living artists in this department,. 
and of the interiors of some of London’s countless palaces, | He is 
never so dull or so American as to tire his reader, and, although 

we have ventured to find many faults, we do not wish to convey 

the idea that we have not, as a whole, enjoyed the book, 


MEMOIR OF AUGUSTUS DE MORGAN.*. 


T HE facts of De Morgan’s life are few'and simple and can be 
soon told, but there are points in his character and his‘ work 
which amply deserve a fuller record than they have yet re- 
ceived, and the selection from his letters which is given-in the 
| vegas volume imparts to it much additional value and interest. 
ew men of his industry and genius have led lives of equal 
retirement from all public notice that could be avoided ; none can 
have exbibited a temperament more independent and self-denying, 
or an adherence to principle of more constancy and truthfulness.. 
Considerable as he was in the fields of intellectual labour to which 
his whole time was so entirely devoted, he never sought, but on: 
the contrary especially shunned and deprecated, all marks of 
external distinction. He was content with the sense of doing and 
having done good work, and with the appreciation of those whose 
favourable opinion seemed to him to be worth having, and whose- 
friendship was dear to him, ‘This disinclination to accept the 
usual tributes offered to merit had perhaps a touch of waywardness 
and perversity about it, but it was no doubt thoroughly genuine 
and tree from all suspicion of affectation or insincerity. His home 
life appears to have been a serene one until near its end, and then 
it was troubled by very grievous domestic losses. But for these 
and the untoward termination of his long and close connexion with 
University College, his career, although presenting nothing re-- 
markable in the form of prosperity or personal advancement, must: 
have been to himself a happy alternation of the heavier and lighter 
labours in which his life was spent, for of idleness and absolute: 
repose there was none. His powers of wit and of illustration 
were great, although, as appears by his letters, not always exer- 
cised with sobriety and discretion. Henry Crabb Robinson wrote 
of De Morgan in his diary that he was the only man whose calls,. 
even when interruptions, were always acceptable—“ he has such. 
luminous qualities, even in his ‘small talk.” ‘ 
Morgan was the son of a colonel in the East India Com- 
pany’s service, and was born in the Madras Presidency in 1806. 
He was a grandson of James Dodson, a distinguished mathema- 
tician, a friend of De Moivre, a Fellow of the Royal Society, and. 
Master of the Mathematical School in Christ’s Hospital. He 
suffered in his own early education from excessive teaching, and 
this probably led to the aversion he always entertained to “ eram-. 
ming” and the whole system of competitive examination. Further 
injury seems to have been done to him by injudicious religious. 
training, accompanied by much compulsory church-going. Before 
he was seventeen years old he was entered at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. Here his chief reading was mathematical, but he foraged for 
relaxation, to use his own phrase, in the College library, and read. 
an enormous deal of fiction, and .he attained a considerable amount. 
of proficiency as an amateur performer on the flute, - In 1827 he 
went out in honours as fourth in the Mathematical Tripos, and 
took his degree as Bachelor of Arts, but the tests then in’ force 
debarred him from ever becoming a Master of Arts, He. had 
gained a College scholarship, but the same reason prevented him 
from’ sitting tor a Fellowship which he could not have held. 
De Morgan e a student of Lincoln's Inn for a short time; but 
in 1828, when still at a very early age, he. was appointed Mathe- 
matical Professor in the then recently established institution in 
Gower Street, and this determined the condition and occupations 
of his whole future life. Before this he had become acquainted 
with his future father-in-law, William Frend, himself a good 
mathematician and astronomer, and a gentleman whose name was 
well known as having beer compelled to leave Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge, on account ot his theological opinions, and who afterwards 
practised as an actuary. 


* Memoir of Augustus De Morgan. By his Wife, Sophia Elizabeth De 
882. 
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University College—at first the “London University ”—was 
founded in 1826, and De Morgan, suffering as he did from his in- 
ability to continue his connexion with Cambridge, was naturally 
one of those most disposed to rejoice in the new seminary, and to 
take a strong interest in its progress. The young Professor lectured 
twice a day, and during his first session had a class of one hundred, 
which was still larger in the next year. Two or three years 
after his appointment a question arose as to the relations of the 
authorities of the institution to the Professors, which led to the 
temporary retirement of De Morgan, who asserted the independence 
of the body to which he belonged. His marriage took place in 
1837, by which time De Morgan had become well known in the 
‘scientific world, and had already done excellent work. His long 
wonnexion with the Astronomical Suciety commenced with his 
coming to London; in 1830 he was on the Council, and he be- 
came honorary secretary in the following year. The Society 
was founded at a time when the cultivation of mathematics and 

recise astronomy had been much neglected in England, and its 
2 an were of the utmost use in reviving attention to them. 
With Sir John Herschel, Sheepshanks, and Sir George Airy, De 
Morgan lived and worked in intimate friendship as officers of the 
Society, and his own name can never be forgotten in connexion 
with it. The Useful Knowledge Society was another confedera- 
tion for the advancement of science and education with which De 
Morgan was closely associated from its beginning ; and the address 
dssued by its Committee at the close of its work in 1846 was drawn 
up by him. He was a large and important contributor to the 
Penny Cyclopedia, published under the auspices of this Society, 
and, in fact, wrote articles amounting to nearly one-sixth of the 
whole work. The separate contributions from his pen are about 
seven hundred in number, and embrace the whole tield of pure 
and applied mathematics, together with a good deal of physical 
science and many of the scientific biographies, as well as 
articles on life assurance, annuities, the Kalendar and allied 
matters, together with some other subjects. Ie also wrote in the 
Quarterly Journal of Education, and during many years for the 
Companion to the Almanac, but, with his usual independence, he 
discontinued writing for it upon the refusal of the publisher to 
insert one of his articles. He was also for a long time a steady 
and valuable writer in the Atheneum. His first separate publica- 
tion was the Elements of Arithmetic, in 1835, for which it is with 
veason claimed by his biographer that it marked an era in the 
history of elementary teaching in English. But the work of the 
greatest originality produced by De Morgan was the Trigonometry 
and Double Alyebra in 1849, which was in effect the pioneer for 
Quaternions, and contained the complete geometrical interpreta- 
tion of the enigmatic  —1. His treatises on the Differential and 
Integral Calculus, and on his own subject of Formal Logic, should 
also be especially mentioned. But beyond his teaching and writ- 
ing on mathematics he did actuarial work in advising insurance 
ottices, and there were few subjects with which he was not more 
-or less acquainted. He used to say, ‘ A man should know every- 


thing of something, and something of everything,” and this he |- 


could say without laying himself open to the taunt of being only 
& smatterer in any of the subjects which he professed to know. 
He took a great interest in books and their history, and was 
learned in watermarks, title-pages, and colophons. In the preface 
to his work giving a list of all the arithmetical books from the 
invention of printing, he characteristically wrote :— 

The most worthless book of a bygone day is a record worthy of preserva- 
tion. Like a telescopic star, its obscurity may render it unavailable for 
most purposes ; but it serves, in hands which know how to use it, to deter- 
mine the place of more important bodies. 

The chapters of the biography are intercalated with letters from 
Be Morgan to various friends, the most important of which are 
those written to Herschel and Whewell. They abound with viva- 
cious and playful illustrations and allusions, always clever and 
Amusing, but sometimes, perhaps, bordering on the absurd. For 
instance, when meaning to say that he had at one time thought a 
certain scientific book of no value, he calls it ‘ Ocular and Eliza- 
bethan,” which stands for “ My eye and Betty Martin.” In an- 
other letter to Sir John Herschel, he is very plain in expressing his 
own opinion about English hexameters, on the composition of 
which his friend was at that time much engaged ; and he finishes 
by writing, “I have discharged my conscience, Richard's visual 
organ,” which must be taken to stand for the Latin Dizi. Some- 
times, too, there is a want of relevancy, and a seeming inability to 
resist writing whatever came into his head, which must be classed 
with other whimsical points of character as having possibly had some 
share in preventing his attaining a higher position than he actually 
reached. In a letter to J.S. Mill on his proposed system of formal 
algebra, he notes the day on which he made a great advance in the 
subject as that of the Duke of Wellington’s funeral, when “ the 
remains of the glorious old man were carried upon what was so 
justly called a cross between a locomotive and a fire-engine.” 

In 1846 the Presidency of the Astronomical Society was offered 
to De Morgan, but was not accepted by him. In the same spirit 
he would not receive the honorary es of the University of 
Edinburgh ; he duly appreciated the distinction, but said that he 
“did not feel like an LL.D.” In writing to decline it he said that 
the honour lay in the good opinion of the Senatus Academicus 
which he had earned; and he added the somewhat fantastic reason 
that he ought not to become a Doctor of Laws as he was not com- 
petent to’teach in that faculty. In 1865 was formed the Mathe- 
matical Society for the better cultivation of pure mathematics, of 
which De Morgan was the tirst President. In his inaugural speech 


occurs an amusing specimen of De Morgan's way of putting things, . 


He was endeavouring to show the sort of proof required by Euclid 
to demonstrate that which is really self-evident, and he says ;— 

To take an example. Let us suppose that there is a village which cop. 
tains but one grocer and but one post-office, Then, if the grocer’s be the 
post-office, the post-oflice is the grocer’s. For, if it be possible, let the post- 
office be somewhere else—say at the chandler’s. Then, because the post. 
office is the chandler’s, and the grocer’s is the post office, it follows that the 
grocer’s is the echandler’s—another place by hypothesis—which is absurd. 
and so with every other place except the grocer’s: Therefore, the post. 
office is at the grocer’s. 

And he concludes that Euclid proves, by help of a syllogism, that 
which must be admitted before syllogism itself is valid. 

When the agitation was begun for a decimal coinage, as the 
first step towards the adoption of a general system of decimal 
weights and measures, De Morgan lent his strong aid to the 
furtherance of the movement. It got so far that the florin was 
coined, bearing on the obverse its designation as the tenth of a 
pound ; and it has been a nuisance ever since. It is easy to employ 
the French weights and measures for all accurate scientific pur 
poses, and they have the advantages of being international and 
affording a common standard for the chemists and physicists of all 
nations. But with the example of the sow, still used as a unit of 
price in Paris shops and markets, and the still existing confusion 
of weights and measures in the French provinces nearly a hundred 
years after their legal abolition, we may feel glad that in England 
a similar state of incomplete reform has been escaped. In 1856 
De Morgan wrote to Herschel, “It must be carried, sooner or 
later”; and we prefer to adopt the alternative of later. 

In one of his letters to Whewell, written at a time (1861) when 
his judgment was fully matured, he expressed himself well on the 
subject of University examinations :— 

It is not examination that is wanted, but good teaching and example. 

A paper of logic conundrums would be just as useful as one of those 
fearful mathematical papers to prepare for which private tutors drill men 
in passing examinations. Thank Heaven that I was, at Cambridge 
in the interval between the two systems (Fluxions and Differential 
Calculus), when thought about both was the order of the day even 
among undergraduates. There are pairs of men alive who did each other 
more good by discussing x versus dr, and Newton versus Laplace, than all 
the private tutors ever do. 
One of the letters to Herschel contains a most ingenious explana- 
tion of poor George IIL.’s “ My lords and peacocks,” which exhibits 
De Morgan asa good Shakspearian scholar. The correspondence 
with Chief Baron Pollock is interesting as showing what amount 
of mathematical reading was sufficient to make an exceptionally 
distinguished Senior Wrangler at Cambridge in the year 1806. 

The cessation of De Morgan’s lifelong connexion with Uni- 
versity College is the last important event in the biography. In 
1866 the chair of Mental Philosophy and Logic became vacant, 
after having been held since the foundation of the place by an obscure 
Nonconformist minister, whose classes had dwindled to nothing. 
Upon this a difficulty arose which proved that religious questions 
cannot always be avoided by hoisting the standard of “No 
Religion.” 1t was proposed to appoint one of the most eminent 
living Nonconformist divines, then and still the head of a denomina- 
tional theological college in the immediate neighbourhood of Gower 
Street. The intellectual fitness of this gentleman for the post was 
not disputed ; but the very fact of his importance in the religious 
world was, by a majority of the Council of University College, 
considered an insurmountable objection to his election, as in- 
volving a departure from the principles of religious neutrality 
upon which the institution in Gower Street was based. Accusa- 
tions of intolerance and bigotry were freely made against those 
members of the Council whose opinions prevailed ; but the names of 
Lord Belper, Mr. Grote, Sir Edward Ryan,Lord Justice James, and 
of those who were understood to have voted with them, are enough 
to vindicate the rejection of Mr. Martineau from any such asper- 
sions. It is curious to recall how Mrs. Grote in her husband’s life, 
when giving a very brief and imperfect account of this strangely 
located controversy, likens Mr. Grote to Christian, and the eminent 
minister to “ Apollyon bestraddling the pathway.” The appoint- 
ment of a Professor actually made has been justified by the 
results; but it unfortunately led to the resignation of De Morgan. 
His old pupils desired to mark their affectionate regard for him 
in a substantial shape, and begged De Morgan to gratify them by 
sitting for a picture or bust to be placed in the library of his old 
College. The memorial was declined as had been the Edinburgh 
degree, and on the same grounds. He said that the request in 
itself was a testimonial, and had all its meaning and value. He 
added the further reason, that in his opinion the “ old College” 
had been annihilated by the proceedings which occasiuned his 
retirement from it, He referred with pride to his work, and gave 
as the result of a quaint calculation that every letter in the 
sentence, “ Augustus de Morgan, Professor of Mathematics in 
University College, London,” stood for two hundred and thirty- 
four hours of actual lecturing. Then followed the long illness and 
death of his son George, a most promising mathematician, whom 
he delighted to hear called the younger Bernoulli. His own end 
came in 1871, and nothing could be more characteristic of him 
than the words in his will, quoted by his loving biographer as 
showing the state of mind in which he lived and died, and in 
which he declares that he has refrained from ever publicly con- 
fessing the religious faith then avowed, “ because in my time such 
confession has always been the way up in the world.” 
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THREE SCHOOL HISTORIES.* 


N the volume contributed by Mr. Bosworth Smith to the 
if « Epochs of Ancient History ” schoolboys have the advantage 
of using the work of an author who has written a much larger 
work on the same subject, and who is consequently perfectly 
familiar with it. He has not, therefore, been driven to attempt 
that fatal system of writing down to the capacity, or what is sup- 

to be the capacity, of young minds, which is a very fertile 
source of failure in the manufacture of school-books. As the author 
explains in the preface, this is merely an abbreviation of his larger 
work ; and as, very luckily for schoolboys, he has not changed the 
le of the big book, except where he thought he could change it 
for the better, he has turned out a little book that is very pleasant 
reading, either for young or old. The great difficulty besetting 
the historian of the Carthaginians is the lack of original authori- 
ties. This Mr. Smith laments; but, in spite of it, he has a great 
deal to tell about their public and private life, civil polity, and 
military tactics. He shows that the Carthaginians were not by 
any means so black as their adversaries painted them, and that 
many of the crimes Jaid to their charge—the torture of Regulus, 
for example—were invented to palhate similar deeds done by 
the Romans themselves. One of the best features of this book is the 
care bestowed on the topography of the places round which the 
interest of the story centres. The description of Carthage, past 
and present, is specially interesting and valuable. To the lifelike 
icture of Carthage in its palmy days Mr. Smith adds a concise 
summary of its later history, and of the wrongs it has suc- 
cessively suffered since the fall of the Empire at the hands of 


Berbers and Bedouins, Saracens and Franks. City heaped upon | 


city has turned the city of Dido into 


built and rebuilt, and, if we except the aqueducts and reservoirs, which, 
even to the most cursory observer, tell the tale of its former population 
and prosperity, he who would see any remains of the once imperial city 
must dig deep down through fathoms of crambling masonry, or through 
mosaic pavement laid above mosaic pavement, sometinies three in number, 
till, perchance, he lights upon a votive tablet covered with Punic characters 
and scored with rude figures of a triangle and an uplifted hand, or, it may 
be, with the two horns of the Moon-goddess, Astarte ; or brings to view 
the basement of the mighty temple which witnessed the bloody otlerings to 
Baal-Moloch, 
The philological notes with which Mr. Smith has striven to 
make intelligible the Phoenician names are equally good, and 
ought to be a great help to young students in retaining in their 
memory those hard names which are so often found such a 
stumbling-block in the study of this period of history, Indeed, 
we suspect there are few even among older readers who will not 
here learn for the first time that 

The rising African factory was known to 1ts inhabitants by the name of 
Kirjath-Hadeschath, or New Town, to distinguish it from the much older 
settlement of Utica, of which it may have been, to some extent, an offshoot. 
The Greeks, when they came to know of its existence, called it Karchedon, 
and the Romans Carthago, 


It will be equally new perhaps to most readers that the 
now familiar “ Marsala” is simply a contraction of the me- 
diceval “ Marsa Allah,” or the “ Harbour of God,” a name given 
by the Saracens to the bay of the ancient Lilybeum. The 
elose affinity of race and language between the Hebrews and the 
Pheenicians gives a special interest to the history of the latter 
nation, The same characteristic traits stand out prominently in 
both, and indeed any difference between them may be attributed 
chiefly to their religion. ‘Chere is a striking analogy in nomen- 
clature between the two peoples, which Mr. Smith thus draws 
attention to:— 

The Carthaginian proper names which have come down to us form one 
among many proofs of the depth of their religious feelings; for they are 
all, or nearly all, compounded with the name of oue or other of their chief 

Hamilcar is he whom Melcarth protects; Hasdrubal is he whose 
help is in Baal ; Hannibal, the Hanniel of the Lible, is the grace of Baal ; 
and so on with Bomilcar, Himilco, Ethbaal, Maherbal, Aduerbal, and 
Mastanabal. 


It possibly may shock many readers to find the word “ religious” 
applied to the feelings of a people whose deities, and everything 
connected with their worship, we find denounced as abominations 
in the Hebrew Scriptures. But it must be borne in mind that 
they had one God, whose worship was, as Mr. Smith puts it, 
“more genial and spiritual than the rest’; that is to say, he did 
not delight in human sacrifices. This was “ Melcarth,” who was 
especially the God of Tyre, and the worship of whom formed a 
tie that bound together all the colonies of the Mediterranean 
shore. Even distant Monaco, if tradition speaks true, could boast a 
temple to his honour, It was under the special protection of this 
god that the Barcine family might be supposed to flourish, since 
the name Hamilcar means the “ man whom Melcarth protects.” 
His surname, “ Barca,” which has since been used to designate 
the family, is the equivalent of the Hebrew Barak, and, like it, 
means lightning. This seems to imply that to the god Melcarth 
were ascribed the attributes of the Teutonic Thor. 

After showing that he possesses sv much philological and anti- 
quarian lore, it is astonishing to tind Mr. Smith slipping into the 
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vulgar error of speaking of the well-known column in the Roman 
Forum as the Rostrum. This is the more surprising as, in an 
earlier page, he tells how, to celebrate their first naval victory, the 
Romans al up a pillar in the Forum called the Columna 
Rostrata, because it was adorned with the beaks of vessels. This 
was the origin of the famous column from which in later times it 
was the custom to address the people. The name in familiar use 
got cut down into “ Rostra,” but the absurd, though commonly 
used, Rostrum is about as meaningless as it would be to call a 
whole cathedral a corbel or a gurgoyle, because it happens to be 
adorned with that particular style of ornament. r. Smith’s 
History is furnished with several excellent maps and plans, In 
short, it lacks nothing which can assist the learner in gaining a 
clear and intelligent knowledge of its subject, except an index, 
which we look for in vain. 

The history of Frederick of Prussia may not inaptly follow 
the history of Hannibal. Frederick is as conspicuous a figure 
among the generals of modern as Hannibal is among those 
of ancient history. Both were remarkable for brilliant in- 
tellectual gifts, extraordinary powers of endurance, and for the 
possession of that strange power of fascination which, call it by 
what name we will—be it magnetism or moral force or merely 
the subtle sense of a superior will—is the quality of most value in 
a leader of men, Ly it the fortunate possessor seems to make his 
followers see with his eyes and hear with his ears, and to inspire 
them with the desire to be associated in his actions. Unhappily 
for Hannibal, his greatness only made him a fitter instrument for 
perfecting the education of those foes of his country hatred of 
whom was the moving passion of his life. Like those heroes of 
mythology with whese exploits his own might worthily be 
ranked, his toils wrought good to the world, but 4 sa were to reap 


| the fruit of them. J rederick, more fortunate, laid for his family 


a vast quarry out of which neighbouring hamlets and towns have been | the foundation of future empire. 


The writers of history may be divided roughly into two great 
classes—those who have too few materials at their disposal and 
those who have too many. It is hard to say which are the more 
to be pitied. On the one hand, the unfortunate author is driven 
to drawing largely on his imagination, and is tortured by the fear 
of misrepresenting the character of the nation whose’ whole 
written remains are a few mutilated inscriptions or rude attempts 
at paintings. But then he knows that no one else is in a position 
to contradict him. In the other case he is overwhe]med by a mass 
of documentary evidence so contradictory that he has to exercise 
great nicety of judgment in sifting the chaff from the wheat, and 


| his theories may at any time be overthrown by the discovery 


of some hitherto unknown original authority which proves 
beyond a doubt that what he took for wheat was only chaff 
alter all. In these days, when even school-books may not 
be compiled without reference to original authorities, the num- 
ber and nature of these must be a weighty consideration 
in influencing the historian as to what period he will attack. 
The period chosen by Mr. Longman is one especially rich 
in such materials, and he has clearly devoted much labour to 
their examination, a work in which his thorough and familiar 
knowledge of German has stood him in good stead. Before 
entering on the immediate subject of his work, the Seven Years’ 
War, Mr. Longman, in an introductory chapter, gives a very clear 
and accurate account of the rise of Prussia from obscurity to the 
position among the States of Europe which she occupied at the 
beginning of that war, tracing the several succeeding steps by 
which the Warden of a distant county of the Empire rose to a 
foremost place among the crowned heads of Europe. For it 
should be borne in mind that Prussia, which is now taken as the 
head and spokesman of Germany, was not originally a part of 
Germany at all, and that the first connexion it had with the 
German nation was the planting of a small German colony in the 
midst of the pagan Wends who dwelt in the barren heath south 
of the Baltic which afterwards, when it was brought within the 
pale of the Empire, was known as Brandenburg, and formed the 
nucleus of the modern kingdom. Mr. Longman also 
carefully in review the position of all the other States of Europe 
at the beginning of the war, and especially that of Eng- 
land. He enters at length into the changes in the Ministry 
at home, and into the history of our conquests in India 
and our struggle with the French in America. Indeed the 
only fault we have to find with Mr. Longman is that, con- 
sidering the limited size of his book, he has crowded so much 
into it. In a book bearing the attractive name of Frederick we 
hoped to tind more of the personality of that curious and complex 
character. Mr. Longman’s own estimate of his hero’s character 
is just and well expressed ; but it is a pity he has not found room 
for a few more of the countless anecdotes that crowd to the 
memory at the very mention of his hero's name, and in which wea 
catch a glimpse of better qualities concealed beneath a hard and 
forbidding crust. Asa specimen of Mr. Longman’s style we give 
his lucid explanation of the relations in which the newly-won 
crown and the nobles stood to one another :— 


The power of the sovereign was immense in Prussia. There was per- 
haps no country in Europe where the crown was, on the one hand, less 
overshadowed by great nobles or ecclesiastics, and, on the other, less 
limited by popular rights, none which offered such facilities for absolutism 
to a strong-willed and ambitious prince. The Prussian nobility was very 
powerful, but it was not powerful against the sovereign. Its privileges 
were enormous, and Frederick, an intense aristocrat at heart, in spite of 
his talk about equality, preserved them in their integrity. But it had 
within its ranks no great families of historical reputation, standing close 
round the throne, as in the ancient monarchies of Europe, and exercising 
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upon it an undefined influence. Nor, again, though each province had its 
own local administration, was there any general assembly of the whole 
nation which could place a check on the crown. The Prussian monarchy 
was in fact, as might be expected from its origin, a compound of separate 
units welded into a strong centralized state by a century of military 
despotism, 

Mr, Longman’s history is a careful and trustworthy compendium 
of the general history of the period, and as such will be found a 
useful aid to students reading up the period for examination, 
while for those who wish to pursue their studies further, the list 
of authorities given in the preface will prove an excellent 


uide, 

. Under the title of “British Rule in India,” Messrs. Longman 
add another volume to their series of English History Reading 
Books. ‘This series is designed to meet the requirements of the 
Education Code in its demands that the reading lessons in 
elementary schools shall be made the medium for teaching some 
special subject. We have elsewhere expressed our opinion as to 
the wisdom and probable success of such attempts to kill two 
birds with one stone, and we think the hard names and other 
difficulties connected with the history of India make it parti- 
culatly likely hopelessly to puzzle the brains of children, who 
seldom arrive at a clear comprehension of what is going on in 
their own country in the present day, and therefore can hardly 
be expected to make much effort to take in or to remember what 
has been taking place in a far distant land for ages. However, if 
such a book was to be written, no one could have been found more 
competent than Sir George Cox to undertake it. His intimate 
acquaintance with the mythology and languages of the Aryan 
nations, his personal knowledge of India, and of the various races 
which people that vast territory, as well as the skill he has shown 
in making the dry bones of mythology and Grecian history attrac- 
tive to children, all seem to point him out as specially titted for 
the difficult task of compressing the history of our Indian Empire 
into one small volume in such wise that it shall be intelligible 
to the young, and very possibly blundering, readers for whom it is 
intended. Luckily the author does not attempt to penetrate the 
early agesof Hindu history before the soil had been polluted by 
the tread of the invader. He takes up his narrative at the point 
where the country first becomes familiarly known to Europeans 
through the voyages of the Portuguese adventurers, and only 
gives such a glance at the past as makes the story of the subse- 
quent settlements and conquest intelligible. 
and clearness of the introductory chapter, which sets forth the 
common origin of the Aryan nations and the likeness traceable 
everywhere between the language and manners and customs of all 
the peoples who have sprung from the same stock, we recognize the 
pen which has opened a new field of wonder and delight to child- 
nood by investing the deeds of gods and heroes with a charm that 
chains the attention of children as fast as if they were fairy-tales. 
His book ought to find a welcome as a reading book in private 
schoolrooms, for, as far as we recollect, it is the first attempt to 
give a trustworthy history of India in simple language and little 
space, 


DAMOCLES.* 


T HE practice of publishing novels in a serial form in the maga- 
zines may be profitable to authors, but it is too often very 
injurious to their work. The general harmony of the whole is 
perverted by unnatural distortions, and there is the effort to make 
each sepatate issue sensational by some dramatic incident of 
thrilling interest. The clever author of Damocles has resisted all 
temptations of this kind, and has trusted to honest skill and talent 
to make her novel attractive. In this we may say that she has 
entirely succeeded, although she chiefly commends herself to a 
thoughtful class of readers. She might have taken for her motto 
the French proverb, “ Tout vient & qui sait attendre,” for a certain 
amount of patience is necessary to a due appreciation of the book. 
The beginnings in the lengthy chapter entitled “ Portraits” are 
slow, and almost wearisome. Still, even had we not been ac- 
quainted with the merits of her former books, there is enough in 
that initial chapter to encourage us in the exercise of another 
Christian virtue ; and, while practising patience, we are cheered 
by hope. There are lifelike touches and suggestive hints; and 
though the principal characters, as they are sketched, are tan- 
talizingly enigmatical, we suspect that the author has already a 
clear idea of her own meaning, and that our difficulties will be 
cleared up satisfactorily. The story is by no means exciting, 
although the idea on which it turns is dramatic, and such interest 
as it possesses is either mainly psychological or else arises from the 
analysis of human nature in action. But there is no denying that, 
as a novel, it is eminently artistic, and Miss Veley has evidently 
projected her scheme in advance, in place of working it out 
piecemeal, No more use is made of the subordinate personages 
than is absolutely needful. Scenes which at first sight seemed 
superfluous are shown afterwards to have had their definite objects. 
Hints are given of possibilities or of revelations we may expect, 
which stimulate our inventive faculties when the interest is 
flagging ; and, finally, the closely kept secret of the most mys- 
terious personage ot all is only revealed by an accident in the 
concluding pages to the person having the deepest concern in it, 
who had hitherto failed to divine it. And the channel of revela- 
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tion is a babbling old woman, whose intrusion we had resented 
though we might have supposed that the author had a satisfactory 
reason for introducing her. 

The interpretation of Damocles is a terrible horror which hangs 
over the head of the ill-fated heroine. This horror poisons. the 
present to Rachel Conway, and threatens to blight her future 
irremediably, Whether her nature will be soured or sweetened 
by her sorrow is one of several problems suggested by the 
book. Naturally, Miss Conway has sat for her portrait with the 
others in the first chapter, but the artist does not devote any 
special attention to her. For she is to paint herself leisurely ag 
the story goes on, with an infinite number of minute eros.’ 
touches. Miss Conway is presented to us as a bright but thoughtful 
girl, with as much romance in her as is natural at the age of one. 
and-twenty, considering that she is quick and clever, and impres- 
sionable. We should feel that she was throwing herself away on 
the good-humoured but very ordinary youth who is making easy. 
going love to her, did we believe that the projected marriage 
would ever come to anything. But we doubt whether it is in- 
tended that she shall become a wife at all, and the result proves 
that our presentiments had not deceived us. We doubt whether 
she is to become a wife, but when she makes the acquaintance of 
Mr. Adam Lauriston, we are persuaded that she has met her fate 
in one shape oranother. The mystery about Mr, Lauriston is over- 
refined, and certainly he is made to appear unfairly disagreeable, 
If we have an involuntary shrinking from him, and believe 
him to be insincere or worse, it is because the author has chosen 
systematically to misrepresent him, He is an English land- 
owner with a noble country seat and a large income. But, with 
a form and manners like those of the normal Italian opera-singer 
of fiction, he is ostentatiously the reverse of the typical English 
squire. A cynic, a scoffer, and a freethinker, his general ap- 
pearance is thoroughly Jesuitical; he treats most of his fellow- 
creatures as if he felt an irrepressible contempt for them; he 
sneers habitually at his own free-handed generosity, which is 
apparently his one redeeming virtue; and, finally, the shrug of 
the shoulders which is an habitual trick with him is sufficient 
to make us think that we are meant to dislike him. We do 
dislike him; and we are inclined to lose patience with Miss 
Conway, who appears to be attracted by him rather more than 
repelled. The fact is that both she and the reader are 
deluded by appearances, and it is only on disclosures after his 
death that she becomes fully alive.to his exceptional merits. But 
in the meantime the nature of the strong influence he exercises 
over her is a very delicate and original metaphysical study. She 
had judged him at first by appearances and by her instincts, 
which, as it happens, were fallacious. His gloomy manners cast 
a shadow over her brightness, and his cynicism chilled the warmth 
of her kindly impulses, Notwithstanding which, she submitted 
insensibly to his strength, and was flattered by the sympathy which 
this misanthrope evinced for her. They had even gone the length of 
exchanging rings, as the pledges of an eternal friendship, when he 
had chivalrously placed his services at her disposal under any 
circumstances. Yet that inexorable Fate of Miss Conway’s which 
he embodied had always associated him with storms and dark- 
ness to her; so it seemed only natural’ that he should be 
the unconscious messenger of the news which was to condemn 
her to a miserable isolation, At the first blush, the news 
should have appeared excellent. He tells the almost penniless 
maiden that she has succeeded to a great fortune through the 
death of a grand-aunt she had never even heard of. So that, 
without the faintest regret for the dead, life ought suddenly to have 
become luminous and brilliant for her. But she would gladly have 
sacrificed the inheritance many times over could she have escaped 
the disclosure it brought. Owing to an indelible impression made 
on her in infancy, she had always had a morbid horror of insanity ; 
and now she learns that there is a taint of insanity in her blood. 
Thenceforward she can never shake herself free from that abiding 
terror, which may tend to bring about its own fulfilment. But 
her duty on one point is clear; she determines that she must 
never marry to perpetuate the hereditary curse. In this singu- 
larly distempered frame of mind she feels a stronger affinity than 
before for the sombre Mr. Lauriston. Unconsciously to herself, 
her feelings towards him take a warmer tinge; and, had he read 
her clearly enough to be encouraged to press his suit, he might 
have persuaded her to renounce the resolution of celibacy. He is 
a widower ; and she believes that the death of the wife to whom 
he was devoted has left a painful blank in his heart; and, if it 
comes to establishing a community of sorrows and consolations, 
possibly the balance of advantage might lean towards his side. 
But he is held aloof from a dearer connexion by the painful con- 
viction that he moves in a perpetual atmosphere of gloom which 
always deepens the dark circle of sorrow that surrounds her. Had 
their last interview not been interrupted, they might probabl 
have come to an understanding. As it is, she only realizes all 
she has lost when she hears of his appallingly sudden death ; and 
then nothing would have been left her but to worship his memory, 
had he not bequeathed his only boy to her care. ‘he charge of 
the child probably makes her happier than the marriage with his 
melancholy parent might have done. Henceforth she has an 
object in life and an absorbing interest; and, as she is passing 
many years with the little orphan in hopeful tranquillity, so much 
has been snatched out of the fire, and her story has ended more 
brightly than at one time we could have expected. 

It will be seen that the prevailing tone of the novel is distinctly 
sad, and yet the sadness is relieved by a good deal of quiet fun, 
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i and there are passages containing ideas which are 
para graceful or quaintly humorous. Miss Veley must be 
remarkably fond of children, and we think she would have done 
better for herself and us had she brought little Will Lauriston on 
the scene somewhere before the middle of her third volume. Her 
« portrait ” of him is so fancifully pretty that we are only sorry for 
her sake that it shoald have been belated. He has eyes which 
“you might have called sly paaie you smiled as you said it.” He 
has little rosy lips “ which hinted at, mutinons possibilities as well 
as kisses.” The little boy, who had suggested to his new guardian 
the idea of a Cupid, was slightly lame, and it is a happy thought 
which says that “the limping gait with which he crossed the 
room did not so much suggest deformity or pain as the cut 
wing which should hinder his escape.” The pair are very soon 
on such an easy footing that Will invites Miss Conway into the 

ntry when the page is cleaning the plate, that she may be edified 
by stories of illustrious highwaymen, and his naive remarks on 
things in general are full of a shrewd and pungent wit, which, 
though precocious, is nevertheless infantine. There is one scene 
in especial in which he figures which struck us as excessively 
good. He had been kissed ecstatically, much to his disgust, by a 
liquor-loving old lady who had beena nurse of his mother's. “ Will 
released himself with a sudden twist, just in time to escape more 
kisses.” “‘ Don’t be rude, Will!’ cried Miss Conway. ‘She'd 
done, said Will, with calm mendacity, keeping safely out of 
reach.” 

Excellent, too, is the cirele of Mr. Lauriston’s relatives, though 
some of them are left much in the shadow. He has always 
been so generous to them that they have all come to count on his 
kindness in the most matter-of-course fashion; so that even a 
certain Mr. Lauriston Brett, who is by far the best of them, has 
all the difficulty in the world in getting out of that habit of 
regarding things, and of giving fair play to a really honourable 
nature. Altogether Damocles is far above the average of those 
novels which are very apt to be dull since they deal less with in- 
cident than character; and in’ their own interest we warn readers 
against being distouraged by the apparent tameness or tedium of 
one or two of the earlier chapters. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


HE first impulse on seeing a history of the recent Egypti 
campaign already before the world must be to dismiss it as 
a crude and hasty performance, of no value:as a military history. 
A brief acquaintance with Lieutenant-Colonel Vogt’s (1) pithyand 
regnant narrative will soon convert this impression into one of 
respect for the writer and admiration for the ability he has dis- 
played in sifting the erroneous and conflicting reports of corre- 
spondents, and digesting the information they afford into a com- 
pact, coherent narrative. His work is probably a fair sample of 
the literary labours of the German Staff, and exhibits the clear- 
ness and accuracy, the quick and sound perception of what is 
essential, and the faculty of discarding what is not essential, to a 
first-rate military memoir, Politics are entirely left aside, and 
attention concentrated upon military events. The writer has evi- 
dently kept a vigilant eye upon newspaper correspondence and 
. other sources of information all through the contest; and must 
have been engaged from day to day in registering, scrutinizing, 
and harmonizing the particulars reported. In his representation 
of facts he is scrupulously exact and impartial; but it is impos- 
sible not to perceive a. slight haze of anti-English prepossession 
which at least tinges, though it. cannot be said to distort them. 
His estimate of the English army seems to have been from the 
first too low ; the-ease and completeness of its triumph must have 
taken him by surprise ; and, in the endeavour to reconcile actual 
occurrences with his anticipations, he is led to attribute to chance 
and accident a much more important part than they really played. 
Every slight miscalculation and transient anxiety is made the 
most of; and the completeness of Sir Garnet Wolseley’s success at 
Tel-el-Kebir is represented as a surprise to everybody, although, if 
anything is certain, it is that every one in London who followed 
the campaign at all awoke on September 13 in the full expectation 
of hearing such news before the end of the day. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Vogt’s estimate of General Wolseley’s military character 
is not, however, lacking in‘ appreciation; nor, while offering some 
criticisms to which we should do well ‘to pay heed, is he unfair to 
the qualities of the English troops. Their valour does not, indeed, 
he says, compensate for their numerical weakness. It is hardly 
likely that it should, considering that this would require every 
Englishman to be a match for ten Frenchmen or Germans. When, 
however, he lays it down that the Egyptian expedition proves it 
to be utterly beyond the power of England to take part in a 
Continental campaign, one is tempted to ask whether he really 
thinks that England exhausted her power in sending twenty-five 
thousand men to pt, and whether even so small a force as that 
which Sir Garnet Wolseley commanded at Tel-el-Kebir might not 
have turned the scale at Sadowa or Gravelotte. 
The section of European’ history selected for investigation by 
Hans von Zwiedineck-Sudenhorst. (2) is somewhat obscure in its 


- the outbreak of the Thirty 


. tinent might now be Mahometan and com 


details, but sufficiently clear in its general outline. It relates to 
the position assumed by the Venetian Republic during the few 
and evil days of Austro-Spanish aseendency in Europe between 
Years’ War and the advent of Gustavus 
Adolphus, The Republic had excited the enmity of fanatical 
Catholicism by her successful resistance to the pretensions of Pope 
Paul V., had just escaped a dangerous conspiracy, hatched in her 
own bosom by Spanish perfidy, and now stood isolated between 
two great unfriendly Powers, with none but feeble, or distant, or 
doubtful sympathizers. Under. these circumstances her statesmen 
temporized with admirable prudence until the time had came for 
a league with France and Savoy, directed against Spain. Herr 
von Zwiedineck-Siidenhorst is an historian of the school of Ranke, 
and, the scope of his history being entirely diplomatic, his 
— contracted method of treatment is here perfectly in 
place. 
The groundwork of Professor Maurer’s “ Decisive Battles in the 
History of the World” (3) has been furnished by Sir E. Creasy’s 
well-known Fifteen Decisive Battles, The original text, however, 
has almost disappeared under Maurer’s manipulation, while the 


‘number of battles has risen from fifteen to twenty-two. The 


reason assigned is that Creasy is too much under the influence of 
the English historical school—a criticism which, mutatis mutandis, 
applies with even greater force to Professor Maurer. We shall 
not think worse of him for being a good patriot, and the claims of 
Sadowa and Sedan to a place in his list are indisputable. Bot 
patriotism is ill advised when she forces upon the roll such com- 
paratively obscure affairs as the storming of Vittoria (1248), or 
the battle of Fehrbellin (1675). If these engagements had had 
the influence on events which Maurer’s ingenuity extracts from 
them, they would be better known. It is perfectly absurd to 
introduce such a battle as that of the White Mountain (1620), 
which decided nothing, while omitting the brilliant victories by 
which Gustavus Adolphus really did roll back the tide of 
Catholicism. Ifthe strict canon is to be followed of excluding 
every battle, whatever its scale or its picturesqueness, which did 
not demonstrably alter the course of the world’s history, even 
such famous achievements as the destruction of Varus and the 
triumph of Blenheim are scarcely entitled to a place. Pharsalia 
and the taking of Constantinople should assuredly have been 
there; Zama, the decisive finale of the Second Punic War, has 
a better claim than Metaurus, a disaster which might have been 
retrieved; Salamis, not Platea, was the turning-point of the 
Perso-Greek contest; and few battles, surely, have been more 
decisive or more important in their results than Trafalgar. 
The most remarkable omission, however, is that of the decisive 
struggle between the Saracens and the old Persian Empire at 
Kadesia. This is one of the few great battles in the world’s 
history which might equally well have gone the other way, and 
where the consequences of a different result would have been in- 
calculable. Had Persia triumphed, the Saracens would never 
have broken through to Tartary and India. There would have 
been no Moslems at Calcutta or at Constantinople. The Turks 
would probably have become Buddhists, and might have intro- 
duced their religion into Europe. The old faith of Zoroaster 
would have endured, and other creeds might have been largely in- 
fluenced by it. With Persia on their flank, the Arabs would not 
have conquered Egypt or Syria; their proselytizing fervour would 
probably have found a vent in Africa, and the whole of that. con- 
nparatively civilized. As 
a military historian Professor Maurer is clear and animated, and 
by no means so prolix as he seems. The portly dimensions of his 
volume are chiefly owing to his anxiety to trace out the political 
oe and consequences of the military transactions he 
escribes. 


Dr. Ebrard’s second work on St. Boniface (4) is an appendix to 
his History of the Hiberno-Scottish ‘Church, and, in particular, a 
reply to Otto Fischer’s Life of Boniface, in which Ebrard’s conclu- 
sions were treated with great disrespect. His theory is that “ the 
Apostle of the Germans” did little for the conversion of the 
heathen, but occupied himself principally in ‘the easier‘ and more 
congenial task of rooting out the independent Celtic mission 
churches, in order to reduce the whole of Latin Christendom into 
subjection to the Roman Pontiff. That he was in some degree 
actuated by this motive seems certain; whether it inspired his 
actions to the extent alleged by Ebrard is more open to question, 


A third edition of Max Wirth’s valuable History of Commercial 
Crises (5) has made its appearance. Sixteen such catastrophes are 
described, from the panic at Liibeck early in the sevénteenth 
century to the crash of the Union Générale last year, the latter 
being a chapter written especially for this edition. The treatment 
of the great crises of 1857 and 1873 is by much the, fullest, Herr 
Wirth isin the main an orthodox tinancier, but he disapproves of 
the English Bank Charter Act, which, he says, always requires to 
be suspended when, if its principle was sound, its operation should 


be most rigid, 


3) Entscheid hlachten der Weltgeschichte. Von C. F.. Maurer. 


us zig: Weber. London: Williams & Norgate. 
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Professor Heller's History of Physics (6) is perhaps so 
a book as our countrywoman Miss Buckley's 
“ Short History,” containing many details irrelevant to the main 
subject, and assuming a previous knowledge of it which only men 
of science will be found to possess. Its utility for general readers 
would have been increased by some diagrams illustrating the dis- 
coveries and inventions described. It is, notwithstanding, full of 
interest, and partakes almost as much of the character of a literary 
as of a scientific history, giving copious accounts of the lives of the 
inventors, the circumstances of their respective periods, and the 
bibliography of their writings. Some of the most interesting 
sections relate to men whose direct influence upon the progress of 
discovery has been but slight; such as Leonardo da Vinci, who 
foreshadowed so much and achieved so little; and Cardinal 
Cusanus, whose interesting attempt to subvert the Ptolemaic 
system produced no practical results.. We do not see that the 
“ cause ” which Albertus Magnus says must be sought for “ in 
rebus naturalibus” are necessarily final causes. The volume ends 
with the death of Galileo and birth of Newton in 1642; a 
second will complete the work. 

Father Baumgartner's biographical sketch of Goethe (7), during 
the first period of his Court life at Weimar and his travels in Italy, 
deserves no better character than that of a stupid libel. It is 
libellous, because, with no allowance for the infirmities of genius 
or even of humanity, it dwells on every real or imaginary failing 
of Goethe's with systematic malevolence ; it is stupid, because it 
forces into prominence the irreconcilable hostility between the 
national poet and the foreign Church, which a judicious apologist 
of the latter would have striven to conceal. It is certainly an 
awkward fact for the Church of Rome that the two greatest of the 
Germans would have none of her, but mere calumnies on Goethe 
and Luther will not remedy it. Some idea of Father Baumgart- 
ner’s fairness or his qualifications may be derived from the fact 
that he denies the precursor of Darwin all significance as a man of 
science. When compelled to praise the Iphigenia, he carefully 
neutralizes his encomium by an ill-natured comparison with 
Euripides, His general theory is that Goethe is throughout his 
writings the apostle of sensuality, a misrepresentation so audacious 
that it could only have been ventured upon in reliance upon the 
exclusion of the majority of Goethe’s writings from Roman 
Catholic schools, 

It is refreshing to turn to an equitable and appreciative bio- 
graphy, even if it should be too meagre in one point of view, too 
technical in another. Herr Reissmann (8) can add nothing to the 
details of Weber's life collected by the latter’s son, and his abridg- 
ment can only be regarded as a vehicle for his musical criticisms, 
which have on their side no attraction for general readers. The 
spirit of the book is nevertheless so admirable that even persons 
unacquainted with music may derive pleasure from it, and it is 
enriched by several interesting illustrations. 

Herman Grimm (9) is the apostle of Emerson in Germany, and 
is fortunate in the prophet he has chosen. Materialism and pessi- 
mism gain ground in the Fatherland, and imaginative literature 
has rarely been at so low an ebb. Emerson’s idealism, optimism, 
and natural devoutness afford what ought to be a potent antidote, 
especially when it is considered how much that he brings is but a 
restoration of what he himself derived directly or indirectly from Kant 
and Fichte and Schelling. In an interesting prologue Herr Grimm 
tells us how, upon hearing of Emerson’s death, he took the essays 
up again after thirty years, and found the old spell unbroken. 
This, his third series of essays, includes translations of Emerson’s 
discourses on Goethe and Shakspeare in Representative Men, and 
a number of original papers, chiefly on artistic and esthetic sub- 
jects, but comprising also condensed biographical studies of Jacob 
Grimm and Bettina. The most interesting of the strictly artistic 
essays is one on the richly-endowed but unequal and disappointing 
painter, Anselm Feuerbach. Herr Grimm's style is singularly 
elegant and attractive. 

Herr Emil Mauerhof (10) has added another to the numerous 
expositions of Hamlet, It is written with care, and at the same 
time with animation. The genera] conclusion is that no solution 
of moral problems is to be looked for in Hamlet. The poet has 
simply represented them as they are, and favours, without expressly 
enforcing, the conclusion that they are insoluble. 

Dr. Zupitza (11) has had the good idea to bring together all the 
passages in which Shakspeare has referred to education, its objects 
and its ministers, The result is a more satisfactory insight into 
Shakspeare’s mind on these subjects than could have been conveyed 
by any commentary. 

“ German Inscriptions” (12) is a capital miniature collection of 


(6) Geschichte der Physik von Aristoteles bis auf die neueste Zeit. Von 
August Heller. Bd, 1. Stuttgart: Enke. London: Williams & Norgate. 

(7) Githe's Lehr und Wanderjahre in Weimar und Italien (1775-1790). 
Von Alexander Baumgartner, S.J. Freiburg in Breisgau: Herder. 
London: Nutt. 

(8) Carl Maria von Weber: sein Leben und seine Werke. Dargestellt 
von August KReissmann. Berlin: Oppenheim. London: Williams & 
Norgate. 

(9) Funfzehn Essays. Von Herman Grimm. Dritte Fol Berlin : 
Diimmler. Williams & Norgate. 
2 Ueber Hamlet, Von Emil Mauerhof. Leipzig: Weigel. London: 

utt. 


(11) Shakespeare iiber Bildung, Schulen, Schiiler und Schulmeister. Ein 
Vortrag. Von Julius Zupitza, Weimar: Wagner. London: Nutt. 

(12) Deutsche Inschriften an Haus und Geriith. Vierte, sehr vermehrte 
Auflage. Berlin: Hertz. London: Nutt, 


the quaint and pithy rhymes so frequently inscribed in older da 
- German public buildings, tombstones, and household utep. 
sils. Some are really admirable, and almost all, if somewhat un. 
couth in style, are distinguished by good ‘sense and good humour 
and pleasantly reflect the sterling, if homely, qualities of the lower 
orders of the German people. 


Emst von Wildenbruch’s poems (13) are by no means powerful 
but exhibit a lively fancy and a pleasing strain of “a 


Three novelettes (14) by the same, writer are distinguished 
perfectly different characteristics to his poems. They are powerf 
tragic, and their chief fault is a tendency to the sensational. This 
is especially the case with the last, “ Brunhilde,” the subject of 
which is the insane passion of a giantess, connected with a travel 
ling menagerie, for a weak young man. The diction is frequently 
very forcible. “ Francesca da Rimini” transfers the old situation 
to modern life. “Before the Lists,” a story of popular life, ig 
sufficiently melodramatic, but the termination is fortunate. 


Herr Goldschmidt's title-page (15) may mislead the reader into 
expecting a collection of Russian folklore, His stories, however, 
are not gathered from the mouths of the people, but invented and 
narrated by himself, although the subject may frequently have 
been suggested by popular tradition. If of no value for the pur- 
poses of comparative mythology, they are entitled to high praise 
on the score of their general interest and cleverness, and will he 
much appreciated by young readers, The metrical introduction 
contains a couplet affording a most felicitous motto for all collec- 
tions of fairy tales :— 


Erziihlen klug nach alten Miirchenregeln 
Von dem, was niemals war und ewig ist. 


In the Rundschau (16) Professor Haeckel completes the recor@ 
of his scientific tour in the East by a picturesque description of 
the coffee districts of Ceylon, where cultivation is rapidly gaining 
the mastery over the jungle; and of the sanitary station of 
Nuwara Ellya, where the scenery, he declares, strongly resembles 
that of Scotland. Many interesting points are noticed by the tra- 
veller, such as the hospitality of the English planters, and the 
rapid increase of the Tamil population in the north of the island, 
Professor Haeckel was twice insulted on his return through Egypt, 
and gives it as his opinion that the fanatical exasperation of the 
natives against Europeans was deliberately inflamed by Arabi, and 
that the English intervention deserves the approval of all civi- 
lized nations, Another distinguished man of science, Professor: 
Du Bois Reymond, gives a very favourable account of the British 
Association meeting at Southampton, especially interesting to 
Germans from having been held under the presidency of Dr. 
Siemens. The paper on Elba is concluded by a sketch of the: 
history of the island and a notice of the dissensions between the- 
inland population and the inhabitants of the towns on the coast,. 
— may probably serve to illustrate similar troubles in ancient 

reece. 

The contents of Auf der Hohe (17) are chiefly short tales. 
The principal exceptions are a pretty, chatty essay, by Paolo Livy,. 
on “ Moonlight,” garnished with Italian love-catches on a theme 
so dear to lovers; and the first part of an article, by Wilhelm 
Goldschmidt, on the Russian school of painting. This portion of 
the article is devoted to Russian historical painting, which seems 


to display more promise than, as yet, entirely satisfactory perform-. 


ance. Herr Goldschmidt, however, notes a decided progress of 
healthy realism at the expense of the academical conventionalitios 
which were formerly considered indispensable to high art, 
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There are School Buildings—three Boarding Houses, and other accommodation for 60 
Boarders, free of rent; and there is a sum of £113 6s. 8d. payable in aid of the salary of one 
Assistant Master. A capitation of £6 per annum will be paid by the Governors for each of 
the Foundation Day Scholars, and £3 per annum foreach Day Scholar not on the Foundation. 
‘Six Exhibitions to the Universities or other places of higher literary, scientific, or technical 
education have been attached to the School by the Governors. Sutton Valence is beautifully 
situate in a healthy part of Kent, midway between Maid and Staplehurst, where there are 
tirst-class railway stations. Other particulars ma d by qualified applicants of 
OWEN ROBERTS, Esq., M.A., Clerk to the Governors, 

Clothworkers’ Hall, Mincing Lane, London. 

Candidates are particularly requested to refrain from applying personally to the Govern 
unless and until informed of their having been nominated as selected Candidates. The 
Governors will proceed to make final selection in January next. Applications should be made 
in writing by 6th December next at latest, accompanied by suitable references and testimo- 
nials, not exceeding six in number. 


INGDON, M.A., who retires at 


hy 


NO END OF WORRY SAVED 
By sorting your letters and papers into 


STON E’S 
PATENT 
BOXES 
and CABINETS. 


Full Illustrated and descriptive Catalogue of Stone’s Patent Index Letter 
Pigeon Holes, Solicitor’s Form Cases, Music Boxes and Cabinets, &c. el 
Stationers, or post free from 


HENRY STONE, Manufacturer and Patentee, BANBURY. 


TECORATIVE ART EXHIBITION, 103 NEW BOND 


STREET.—Pictures, Wall Decoration, Art Furniture, Curtains, Carpets, Rugs, Chi 


Glass, Metal Work, European and Oriental ; selected by the Commi 
Decoration and Furnishing, with best guarantecs of taste and conom 


China, 
ttee. Complete House 
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The Saturday Review. 


[November 18, 1889, 


(CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY ELECTION, 1882. 
TO THE MEMBERS OF THE SENATE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CAMBRIDGE. 


GENTLEMEN,—At the request of a large and influential body of Members of the 
Senate, I venture to offer myself as a Candidate for the seat about to become 
vacant by the retirement of the Right Hon. S. H. WALPOLE, after more than five- 
and-twenty years of distinguished and disinterested service. 

The principles which I hope may justify me in thus soliciting your confidence are 
those which have guided that long succession of eminent men whom the University, 
during so many years, has contributed to the House of Commons. To maintain 
those Institu#ions, which, by their happy combination, have established among us 
both Freedom and Order ; to uphold theauthcrity of the Law ; and to preserve that 
Union of Church and State which bas been the source of untold blessings to the 
Nation; these, I believe, are objects dear at all times to most Englishmen, and not 
least so when, as at present, they are impugned by many who seek to influence 
Public Opinion. 

A particular interest at present attaches to those movements of opinion which 
concern our Universities and Colleges. To me it appears a consideration of the 
highest importance, while developing the influence and usefulness, to preserve the 
independence and endowments of those ancient foundations. 

A Question involving issues probably more momentous than those of any purely 
Political Controversy has been raised by the working of the Acts which affect 
Elementary Education. Convinced, as 1 am, of the imperative duty of securing 
for our people really Religious Training, it has been, and will continue to be, my 
endeavour to maintain and encourage tne Voluntary System, which offers to all this 
inestimable benefit. 

During the last two years, Treland has, in the interests of Democratic agitation, 
been handed over a prey to anarchic violence. The outrages which have b 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY ELECTION, 1889, 
LONDON COMMITTEE for promoting the RETURN of the Right uN 
HENRY CECIL RAIKES, * 
SECOND LIST, 
Chairman, 
The Right Hon. Lord JOHN MANNERS, M.P., M.A., Trinity. 
Vice-Chairmen. 


The Right Hon. George Cubitt, M.P.. M.A.. Trinity 
Sir II, J. Selwin-Ib3etson, Bart., M.P.. M.A., St. ohn 


mv ery Rev. Edward Bickersteth, D.D. Sidney Sussex, "ean of Lichfield, and late Prolog 


‘on vocation of Cante: 


erbury 
The! Hon, and Very Rev. George “Herbert. M.A., St. John’s, Dean of Hereford, 


utor 


Secretarics. 


Charles Dalrymple, M.P. 
"rhe Rev, Altred T. 
Robert Kalley Miller, » 
John Herbert Secker, M 


M.A.. 
A., Chri 


: 


. Bur: rand late Fellow St. Peter’ 
“St. John's 


Amphlett, Mea. Sir R. P., M.A., late 
llow St. 

Ainger, Rev. A., Trialty Hall. 
Assheton, Raiph, M. Tri 

Ashtield, Rey, E. W.,} LA. 

Allsopp, 8. C., M.P., Trinity. 

Barelay, A ii D., Cai 

Bateman, ev.” Mo “late Fellow St. 


this the latest page of our History, may now, we will hope, be checked by the Act 
for the Repression of Crime, which I had the happiness of supporting during the 
late Session when introduced, too tardily, after the atrocious murder of a most estim- 
able and patriotic Minister, the late Lord Frederick Caveadish. 

The aspect of affairs abroad is critical and embarrassing. The vigorous and 
successful action at last taken by the Government in Egypt, while it calls for 
approval as a demonstration in favour of that National Policy so loudly denounced 
by the ical Party when out of power, has not yet arrived at the solution of an 
extremely complicated and perilous difficulty. Should I have the honour of being 
elected your Representative, I shall strive to contribute to the achievement of such 
results as shall serve the permanent interests not of any Political Party, but of 
England and of Egypt. 

The most recent proposals of Her Majesty’s Government have been aimed at 


John 
Bray, M.A.,, Trinity. 
Baggallay, A. 
Baily, Walker, M. 
Bather, John, M.A., late Fellow St. John’s. 
Braithwaite, Rey. F. J. M.A., late Fellow 
and Tutor Clare 
Barwell, Rev. A. Trinity. 
Bell, Matthew, M.A., 
Bentinck, Right lfon.G. ‘Cavendish, Mf.A., 
‘Trinity. 
Beaumont, T. E., M.A., Trinity. 
pavan, C. A., M. A., Caius, 
Bettison, Rev. W. J., M.A.,C.C.C. 
Mynors, M.A., late President, 
ag 
Birch, Kev. IL. M., M.A., late Fellow King's, 
Canon 
ri Hon. and Rev. G. T. O., M.A., 


effecting very extensive alterations in the Procedure of the House of C 
While anxious to assist in framing such new Rules as may curb Licence and Dis- 
order, 1 have steadfastly opposed, and with your favour will continue to oppose, any 
attempt to suppress legitimate Freedom of Debate. 

The position of the Church of England must always be the ial care of those 
who have the honour to represent the Universities, If that honour should be mine, 
I can assure you of my determination not on to defend her ancient Kights anu 
Privileges, but also to uphold her claims to Fairplay in the numerous and vexatious 
controversies which affect her welfare. 

I have the honour to remain, 
Gentlemen, 
Your very faithful Servant, 
HENRY CECIL RAIKES, 
United University Club, 
Suffolk Street, Pall Mall, §.W., 
10th November, 1882. 
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Chairman, 
The Hon. and Rev. LATIMER NEVILLE, M.A., Master of Magdalene. 
Vice-Chairmen, 
The Rev. Edward Henry Perowne, D.D., Master of Corpus Christi. 
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Simpson, Rev. W. Sparrow, D.D., Queen's, 
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Smith, Rev. Thomas, M.A., Queen’s. 

Scott, Rev. Charles Brodrick, D.D., late 
Fellow Trinity, Head-Master of West- 
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_merly M.P. for mbridze Universi ity. 
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Whiting, . C., late Fellow 
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nd Tutor of Christ's, Professor of Mathe- 
Royal Indian Engineering Col- 
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Woliey Dod, Rev. C., M.A., late Fellow of 
King’s. 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. MEDALS—SYDNEY, MELBOURNE, CHRISTCHURCH,N.Z. 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT 


IN PACKETS AND TINS. 
GUARANTEED PERFECTLY PURE COCOA CNLY. 
“ Tf properly prepared ,there is no nicer or more wholesome preparation of Cocoa.” 


“ Strictly pure; Weenies in every wa: 
. W. Sropp: F.I.C., F.C.8 


Try also FRY'S CARACAS COCOA.— 


Dr. HASSALL. 
., City Analyst, Bristol. 


“A delicious preparation.” 


SIXTEEN PRIZE MEDALS awarded to J. S. FRY & SONS, 


Yuk NISH YOUR HOUSE or 


APARTMENTS 


THROUGHOUT on MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. The original, beet, and most 
liberal. Cash Prices ; no Extra Charze for time given. Large, useful Stock to select trom. 
Illustrated priced Catulogue, with ‘Terms, post free. —243, 249, and 250 Tottenham Court Road, 
and 19, 20, and 21 Morwell Street, W. Established 1862, 
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